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N attack by North Korean forces 

across the thirty-eighth parallel 
in the early hours of Sunday, June 
25, began the most critical week in 
the history of the United Nations. By 
the end of that week, the Security 
Council had recommended that the 
Republic of Korea be furnished the 
assistance necessary to repel the at- 
tack and armed forces of Member 
states had already been committed 
to that end. 


Events, during that week and af- 
terward, moved rapidly. The first 
momentous emergency meeting of 
the Security Council was held on 
Sunday afternoon, a few hours after 
word of the attack reached Lake 
Success, and adopted a resolution 
calling for cessation of hostilities and 
withdrawal of North Korean forces 
to the thirty-eighth parallel. 
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(Covering the period June 22-July 7) 


Two days later, noting that its, 


call to cease hostilities had not been 
heeded, the Council adopted a reso- 
lution recommending that Members 
furnish the Republic of Korea with 
such assistance as might be needed. 
A few hours earlier, the Council, 
was informed, President Truman had 
announced that he had _ ordered 
United States air and sea forces to 
give cover and support to South 
Korean forces. 


On June 30, at the Council’s third 
meeting in six days, Warren R. Aus- 
tin reported that the United States 
Air Force had been authorized to 
conduct military missions on speci- 
fic military targets in North Korea, 
that a naval blockade of the entire 
Korean coast had been ordered, and 
that General Douglas MacArthur 
had been authorized to use certain 





supporting American ground units. 
By July 4, forces had been con- 


tributed by five Members—the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Netherlands. Many more had prom- 
ised assistance in various forms. Al- 
together, by July 7, forty-five Mem- 
bers had endorsed the Council’s ac- 
tion. Three Members—the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland—de- 
clared the resolution illegal. 

The next development came on 
July 7. The Council resolved that 
the forces and other assistance to the 
Republic of Korea be made avail- 
able “to a unified command under 
the United States.” The resolution 
requested the United States to desig- 
nate the commander of such forces 


(Continued on page 88.) 
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ENFORCING THE PEACE: 


North Korean Refusal to Retire 
Behind 38th Parallel is Met by 
Decision to Help Invaded State 


Armed forces of Member states of the United Nations—air, sea, and 
land—are furnishing assistance to the Republic of Korea to repel armed 
attack by North Korea and restore peace, as recommended by the Security 
Council. Five Members—the United States, the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Netherlands—have contributed to these 
forces, and more have endorsed the Council’s action a number promising 
aid in various forms. 

A recommendation that military forces and other assistance to South 
Korea be made available “to a unified command under the United States” 
was adopted by the Council on July 7. The United States was requested 
to designate the commander of such forces and to provide the Council 
with reports as appropriate on the course of action taken under the unified 
command. 

The resolution authorized the unified command at its discretion to 
use the United Nations flag in operations against North Korean forces 
together with the flags of participating nations. Jointly sponsored by 
France and the United Kingdom, the resolution was adopted by a vote of 
7 in favor and none against, with Egypt, India, and Yugoslavia abstaining. 

Hostilities began early on Sunday morning, June 25 (Korean time) 
when an attack from the north by forces of the Korean Peoples’ Demo- 
cratic Republic was reported along the thirty-eighth parallel. At the 
urgent request of the United States, Secretary-General Trygve Lie called 
an emergency meeting of the Security Council, which met at Lake Suc- 
cess on Sunday afternoon. Meanwhile, a cablegram from the United 
Nations Commission on Korea reported attacks in strength by North 
Korean forces all along the thirty-eighth parallel, creating a situation 
that was assuming the character of a full-scale war. A North Korean 
allegation that there had been an invasion by South Korea during the 
night, said the Commission, had been declared entirely false by the Presi- 
dent and Foreign Minister of the Republic of Korea. 


This and other reports, said the parallel. Member states were asked 





Secretary-General, at the opening of 
the Council meeting, made it plain 
that the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion as well as the Charter provi- 
sions had been violated. The situa- 
tion was serious and called for steps 
to re-establish peace in the area. 
The Council, by a vote of 9 in 
favor and none against, with Yugo- 
slavia abstaining, adopted a revised 
United States resolution. The reso- 
lution declared a breach of the peace 
had occurred, called for immediate 
cessation of hostilities, and asked the 
North Korean authorities to with- 
draw forthwith to the thirty-eighth 
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to render every assistance in carry- 
ing out the resolution and to refrain 
from assisting North Korea. 

The next day the Commission re- 
ported that North Korean advances 
had created a dangerous situation. 
The Commission was convinced that 
North Korea would neither heed the 
Council’s resolution nor accept the 
Commission’s good offices. The cable 
suggested that the Council might 
consider inviting both parties to 
agree on a neutral mediator, or re- 
quest Member governments to under- 
take immediate mediation. But it 
warned that in the light of military 
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operations already in progress, the 
question of a cease-fire and a with- 
drawal of North Korean forces might 
prove “academic.” 

On June 27 the Government of 
the Republic of Korea left Seoul. 
The Commission decided to remove 
to Suwon, which it understood would 
be the temporary capital. However, 
it was unable to find any member of 
the Government there and was evac- 
uating to Japan, where it would hold 
itself ready to return, subject to de- 
velopments or fresh instructions. 


Council’s Second Meeting 


This was the situation facing the 
Council when it met again on June 
27. At this meeting, Warren R. Aus- 
tin, of the United States, offered a 
draft resolution recommending that 
Member states “furnish such assist- 
ance to the Republic of Korea as 
may be necessary to repel the armed 
attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area.” 

Mr. Austin read a statement by 
President Truman announcing that, 
in conformity with the Council’s re- 
quest for assistance in carrying out 
its resolution of June 25, he had or- 
dered United States air and sea 
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Security Council Acts to Halt Aggression: 


Nations Swift to Offer Assistance 


forces to give cover and support 
to South Korean troops. President 
Truman also announced that he had 
ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent 
any attack on Formosa and had 
called upon the Government there 
to cease all air and sea operations 
against the mainland. Orders had 
also been issued, he said, to acceler- 
ate military assistance to the Philip- 
pines and the Associated States of 
Indo-China. 

The Council adopted the United 
States resolution by a vote of 7 in 
favor to 1 against (Yugoslavia). The 
representatives of Egypt and India, 
lacking instruction from their Gov- 
ernments, did not participate. 


Yugoslav Proposal 


The Council rejected by a vote of 
7 against, 1 in favor, a Yugoslav 
proposal that the Council renew its 
call for the cessation of hostilities 
and initiate a procedure of media- 
tion between the two parties, and 
that the Government of the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea 
be invited to send a representative 
immediately to United Nations 
Headquarters. 

Responding to this resolution, the 
United Kingdom, New Zealand, and 
the Netherlands ordered immediate 
measures for armed support to the 
United States authorities. Canada 
and other countries reported prepar- 
ations for assistance. Altogther, by 
July 1, thirty-two member states had 
cabled approval and support of the 
Council’s action. 

The Council’s resolution, however, 
was challenged by the U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. For 
the U.S.S.R., Andrei Gromyko de- 
clared that the resolution had been 
adopted by six votes, the seventh 
being that of the “Kuomintang rep- 
resentative,” who had no legal right 
to represent China. Moreover, the 
Charter required the concurring 
votes of all five permanent members 
on important decisions and the reso- 
lution had been passed in the ab- 
sence of two permanent members, 
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The United Nations Flag 








THE SECURITY COUNCIL has authorized the unified command in Korea to use the world 
organizations colors in Korea. 


the U.S.S.R. and China. Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland challenged the 
resolution on the same grounds, the 
latter adding that the “unilateral” 
action of the United States in re- 
gard to Formosa, the Philippines, 
and Indo-China was a violation of 
the Charter. 

Also, the North Korean Govern- 
ment cabled that it did not recog- 
nize the Council’s discussion and de- 
cision on the “internecine war un- 
leashed by the Syngman_ Rhee 
clique,” for it had not been asked 
to participate in the proceedings, the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. had 
been absent, and the representative 
of China had not been admitted. 

On June 30, at the Council’s third 
meeting in six days, the representa- 
tive of India reported that his Gov- 
ernment “accepted” the resolution. 
The representative of Egypt stated 
that had he been able to participate 
in the voting, he would have ab- 
stained. 


Mr. Austin informed the Council 
that the United States Air Force had 
been authorized that morning to 
conduct missions on specific military 
targets in North Korea, a _ naval 
blockade of the entire Korean coast 
had been ordered, and General 
Douglas MacArthur authorized to 
use certain supporting American 
ground units. 

Expressing the sincere gratitude 
of the Republic of Korea for the as- 
sistance so magnanimously extended 
by other governments, Mr. Nam- 
koong warmly thanked them for 
their action, which gave “strength 
and courage to fight on for freedom 
amd democracy and for the cause of 
our rights.” 


(A comprehensive three-part ac- 
count of the Korean crisis begins 
on the following page.) 
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I. Council Reviews 
Members’ Response 


OLLOWING the Security Coun- 

cil’s meeting on June 29, the Sec- 
retary-General cabled all Member 
governments calling attention to the 
recommendation for necessary assist- 
ance to the Republic of Korea to re- 
pel the armed attack and to restore in- 
ternational peace and security in the 
area. Should the governments be in a 
position to assist, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral added, it would facilitate imple- 
mentation of the resolution if they 
gave early information on the type of 
assistance they could furnish. Num- 
erous replies to this cable had come 
in when the Security Council met 
again—for the third time in six days 
—on June 30. 

The first phase of the meeting was 
devoted, however, to statements from 
the two Members who had not par- 
ticipated in the voting on the June 27 
resolution—Egypt and India. 


Egypt’s representative, Mahmoud 
Fawzi Bey, reported that he would 
have abstained in the voting had he 
received instructions. Two reasons 
dictated this attitude: the Korean 
conflict was only a new phase of 
divergences between the Western and 
Eastern blocs — divergences that 
threatened world peace and security; 
secondly, there had been several cases 
of aggression against peoples, and 
violations of the sovereignty and 
unity of the territories of United 
Nations Members. Such aggressions 
and violations had been submitted to 
the United Nations, which did not 
take any action to put an end to 
them as in the case of Korea. 


India’s Decision 


India reported accepting the reso- 
lution of June 27. The President, Sir 
B. N. Rau, quoted from a statement 
of his Government explaining that 
India had voted for the first resolu- 
tion because it opposed any attempt 
to settle international disputes by 
aggression. “The halting of aggres- 
sion and the quick restoration of 
peaceful conditions are essential pre- 
ludes to a satisfactory settlement. 
The Government of India therefore 
also accepts the second resolution of 
the Security Council.” The statement 
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added that this discussion did not, 
however, involve any modification of 
India’s foreign policy, an independent 
policy, based on the promotion of 
world peace and friendly relations 
and determined solely by India’s 
ideals and objectives. The Govern- 
ment earnestly hoped “that even at 
this stage it may be possible to put 
an end to the fighting and settle the 
dispute by mediation.” 


Sir B. N. Rau concluded by point- 
ing out that his Government did not 
receive the text of the draft resolution 
until the morning of June 28 and 
that it was humanly impossible to 
discuss it and cable instructions in 
time for the voting. What is called 
the Far East in the United States is 
the “very near East” to India, and 
the Government necessarily had to 
give its most anxious consideration to 
the resolution. 


Abstention Regretted 


During the discussion, Sir Glad- 
dwyn Jebb, the new Permanent Rep- 
resentative of the United Kingdom, 
regretted Egypt’s decision to abstain 
on “this crucial issue.” If, in certain 
cases, the United Nations had failed 
in the past to restrain aggression, that 
was scarcely a reason for not resist- 
ing aggression when it was “flagrant 
and undoubted and, indeed, not con- 
tested by the representative of Egy;t 
himself.” Moreover, it was irrelevant 
to ascribe all ills of the world to the 
sole existence of two blocs. Aggres- 
sion would not cease but would only 
flourish if all took this view. There :s 
now, Sir Gladwyn suggested, “only 
one safe path, which is to see io it 
that the latest aggression does not 
pay.” The United Kingdom would 
never give up striving for agreement 
between the two blocs. But sucn 
agreement could not be reached if 
aggression were condoned or com- 
pounded and if the principles of the 
Charter were abandoned. 

To this, Mr. Fawzi replied by 
pointing out that Egypt had voted 
for the first resolution but had even 
then pointed out previous laxities and 
delays of the Council including the 
“premeditated and savage attack and 


aggression” of political world Zion- 
ism. But the resolution of June 27 
went much farther. Egypt, having 
pondered . . . position and experi- 
ence very carefully, had exercised its 
sovereign freedom to decide. The 
resolution did not order; it recom- 
mended. That meant that each gov- 
ernment was free to decide how far 
it could go. Sir Gladwyn should have 
been the last, Mr. Fawzi added, to 
try to make out that Egypt was fail- 
ing in its duty, for the United King- 
dom had abundantly contributed to 
the circumstances which led Egypt 
to take its decision. It had done so 
on Palestine and, again, in maintain- 
ing troops on Egyptian territory—a 
still pending item on the Council’s 
agenda. Egypt’s freedom, Mr. Fawzi 
concluded, to take its own decisions 
in conformity with the Charter and 
the best usages of international law, 
must be respected. Egypt which had 
not colonies to suffocate or stifle, 
which was not looking round for ter- 
ritories to conquer or seeking to 
establish any world hegemony, had 
no imaginable interest in anything 
but peace. 

On this, Sir Gladwyn rejoined that 
the main point of his remark was an 
expression of regret. He had given 
reasons to explain why he disagreed 
with the Egyptian views, but he did 
not dispute the complete right of 
Egypt to make any decision it chose. 
Under the Council’s resolution every 
government was perfectly at liberty 
to accept or not to accept the recom- 
mendations. 

India’s decision to support the res- 
olution was welcomed by Mr. Chau- 
vel, of France. As a result of this, he 
said, a large majority now supported 
the Council’s decision, a majority in- 
spired by a common understanding 
of the situation which had arisen. 
The decision, said Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
would “powerfully extend the area 
of unanimity” in resisting aggression 
and was “all the more important 
since it represents the considered 
view of a great Asian power.” Mr. 
Austin thanked India for “coming 
through so magnificently.” It was an 
element of strength, he said, to the 
cause of justice and peace to have 
“this positive help from a great na- 
tion like India.” Dr. Tsiang, of China, 
also recorded his delegation’s satis- 
faction. 

Immediately after the statements 
by Egypt and India, the Council 
heard reports on the responses from 
Member governments. The United 
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Kingdom had placed her naval forces 
in Japanese waters at the disposal of 
the United States authorities to oper- 
ate on behalf of the Security Council. 
China reported steps being taken to 
furnish assistance. New Zealand was 
prepared to make naval units avail- 
able if required. Australia had de- 
cided to place her naval forces in 
Far Eastern waters at the disposal of 
the United States authorities and, in 
a further communication, reported 
that her fighter squadron in Japan 
would be made available. The Neth- 
erlands reported similar action as 
under consideration. Canada had 
diverted to the Pacific naval units 
about to proceed to European wa- 
ters for possible assistance if re- 
quired. 


Approval and Support 


Expressions of approval and sup- 
port came from Uruguay, Belgium, 
India, Brazil, Dominican Republic, 
Turkey, Argentina, El Salvador, 
Venezuela, Honduras, Mexico, and 
Pakistan. The representative for 
Ecuador then read to the Council a 
resolution of the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States. The 
Council—a regional organization of 
21 republics—meeting, in Washing- 
ton on June 28, had declared “‘its 
firm adherence to the decisions of 
the competent organs of the United 
Nations” and “solemnly reaffirmed 
the pledges of continental solidarity 
which unite the American states.” 
The preamble of the resolution 
stressed that “all the States mem- 
bers of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States are Members of the 
United Nations and are, therefore, 
obligated by the terms of those deci- 
sions and bound to comply with 
them.” 

Contrary to these expressions of 
support, the U.S.S.R. and Czecho- 
slovakia had cabled declaring that 
the Security Council’s decisions were 
illegal. For the U.S.S.R., Andrei 
Gromyko had replied that the Coun- 
cil’s resolution of June 27 had been 
adopted by six votes, the seventh 
being that of the “Kuomingtang 
representative” who had no legal 
right to represent China. Moreover, 
the Charter required the concurring 
votes of all five permanent mem- 
bers for important decisions and the 
resolution was passed in the absence 
of two permanent members, the 
U.S.S.R. and China. It therefore had 
no legal force. On the same grounds, 


Czechoslovakia also declared the. 


Pak Han _ Sen, 
Korean 


resolution illegal. 
Foreign Minister of the 
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JUNE . 25 

KOREAN TIME 
Peoples’ Democratic Republic, had 
cabled that his Government did not 
recognize the Security Council’s dis- 
cussion or decision in connection 
with the “internecine war unleashed 
by the Syngman Rhee clique.” The 
grounds for this were that the rep- 
resentative of the U.S.S.R. was ab- 
sent and the representative of China 
was not admitted; and, in addition, 
that decision was taken without the 
participation of the Korean Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

Mr. Chauvel of France took up 
the points made by Mr. Gromyko. 
As to the first argument, that the 
resolution was adopted by only seven 
votes, one of which Moscow chal- 
lenged, Mr. Chauvel commented 
that, now, eight members supported 
the text. The second argument chal- 
lenged the credentials of the Chinese 
representative. But that was a mat- 
ter for the decision of the Council. 
A government which always claimed 
to be the champion of democracy, 
should not deny respect to the ma- 
jority. 

As to the third argument, Mr. 
Chauvel drew the attention of the 
Council to his remarks at the time 
of the U.S.S.R. withdrawal from the 
Council. He had then stressed that 
members of the Council had a dual 
mission — as the representatives of 
their countries and as members of 
a body which, under the Charter, 
had the primary responsibility for 
maintenance of peace and security. 
That was a collective and joint re- 
sponsibility, a mandate conferred 
not by the eleven Governments on 
the Council but all the 59 Member 
states. No delegation could shirk the 
discharge of a collective and joint 
responsibility because an opinion ex- 
pressed on behalf of its government 
had not been followed. No one, Mr. 
Chauvel said, quoting the maxim of 
Roman law, had the right to invoke 
his own mistakes to his own advan- 
tage. The U.S.S.R. delegation, “by 
abandoning the Council had aban- 
doned the Charter.” When it re- 
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GREENWICH TIME 


LAKE SUCCESS TIME 


turned to both, it would recover its 
right of speech, of criticism, of vote, 
and of veto, Until then, the U.S.S.R. 
had no moral or legal basis for con- 
testing United Nations action. 

Another comment on the U.S.S.R. 
statement came from Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, of China. The dictatorial at- 
titude of one member deciding the 
validity of the vote of another mem- 
ber could not be tolerated. Nor could 
the United Nations allow one mem- 
ber to nullify the efforts of the en- 
tire world. 

Warren R. Austin reported to the 
Council on a meeting, that morning, 
of the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and Congressional leaders. The Presi- 
dent had announced that, in keeping 
with the Council’s request for as- 
sistance, the United States Air Force 
had been authorized to conduct mis- 
sions on specific military targets in 
North Korea wherever militarily 
necessary, that a naval blockade of 
the entire Korean coast had been 
ordered, and that General Douglas 
MacArthur had been authorized to 


(Continued on page 64.) 


Secretary-General’s 
Representative in Korea 


Colonel Alfred G. Katzin, per- 
sonal representative of the Secre- 
tary-General in Korea, arrived in 
that country from Tokyo on July 
6. He presented his credentials 
to the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea, and began con- 
ferences with the United Nations 
Commission, which established its 
headquarters at Taejon. Col. 
Katzin was also expected to con- 
fer with military authorities so 
that the Commission could con- 
tinue to fulfill its role assigned by 
the General Assembly and the 
Security Council. 
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Responses of Governments to Action 
By Security Council on Korea Attack 


Here are excerpts from the replies of governments to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s communications calling attention to the Security Council’s resolutions 
on Korea. In his cable of June 29, the Secretary-General inquired as to the 
type of assistance each government would be able to provide. 


ARGENTINA: “. . . in conformity with its 
international policy and in the present 
situation affirms its resolute support of 
the United Nations as the only means 
of achieving effective and lasting peace 
and in accordance with the decision of 
the Council of the Organization of 
American States reiterates its solidarity 
with all the countries of America.” 


—Cable, June 29, to President of 
Security Council from Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and Public 
Worship. 


AUSTRALIA: “. . . the Australian Govern- 
ment has decided to place Australian 
naval vessels now in far eastern waters, 
namely, the Shoalhaven and Bataan, 
at the disposal of the United States au- 
thorities on behalf of the Security 
Council in support of the Republic of 
Korea.” 

-—Communication, June 29, from 
Australian Government trans- 
mitted to Secretary-General. 

“. . . in further response . . . has 
decided to place at the service of the 
United Nations through the American 
authorities the RAAF fighter squadron 
now stationed in Japan. . . . Meanwhile 
the plans for the return of the British 
Commonwealth Occupation Forces to 
Australia are to be held in abeyance.” 


—Cable, June 30, from Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. 


BELGIUM: “. . . resolutions adopted by 
the Security Council on June 25 and 
27 . . . have the full approval of the 
Belgian Government. . . . My Govern- 
ment will accord all useful assistance 
which it will be in a position to furnish 
to comply with the recommendation 
formulated in the resolution of June 
Pistaia se 
—Letter to Secretary-General dated 
June 29 from Fernand van Lan- 
genhove, Permanent Representa- 
tive. 
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BOLIVIA: “... My Government will 
comply with Security Council resolu- 
tion.” 
—Cable, June 30, to Secretary- 
General from Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. 


BRAZIL: “. . . the Brazilian Government 
is prepared to meet, within the means 
at its disposal, the responsibilities con- 
templated in Article 49 of the Charter.” 
—Letter, June 29, from Permanent 
Representative. 


CANADA: “. . . Meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment, within the mandate which the 
attitude of the House in the last two 
days has given it, will do its full duty, 
within the measure of its power and 
ability, as a Member of the United Na- 
tions, in common with other Members, 
to make the collective action of the 
United Nations effective, and to restore 
peace in Korea.” 

—Statement in House of Commons, 
June 30, by Canadian Prime 
Minister and communicated to 
Secretary-General. 


CHILE: “. . . firmly supports the position 
and resolutions adopted by Security 
Council which represent loyal compli- 
ance with United Nations Charter and 
defence of international security. For 
the present Chile will co-operate by en- 
suring regular and adequate supplies of 
copper, saltpetre and other strategic 
materials to countries responsible for 
operations.” 
—Cable, June 30, to Secretary- 
General from Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 


CHINA: “. . . Chinese Government, in 
compliance with said resolution and in 
discharge of China’s obligations, under 
United Nations Charter, is taking steps 
furnish such assistance as within its 
power to Republic of Korea. Chinese 
Government wishes also draw attention 
to urgent need of concerted action on 


part of all United Nations Members in 
order to maintain international peace 
and security both in Korea and else- 
where.” 

—Cable from Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Republic of China, com- 
municated to Secretary-General, 
June 29. 


“IT have been instructed to offer to 
the United Nations three divisions of 
experienced troops, totalling approxi- 
mately 33,000 men, for use in South 
Korea to repel the attack by the North 
Korean invaders as called for by the 
resolution of the Security Council of 
June 27... . My Government will also 
provide twenty air transports . . . to- 
gether with a reasonable amount of air 
cover. If the United Nations should 
decide to transport the troops by sea, 
my Government can provide a mod- 
erate amount of naval escort....” 

—Letter, July 3, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Permanent Representa- 
tive of China to the United 
Nations. 


COLOMBIA: “. . . prepared to co-operate 
with the Security Council in the man- 
ner which the course of international 
events may render necessary for the 
purpose of giving effect to the resolu- 
tions whereby the Security Council pro- 
vided that the Republic of Korea 
should receive the assistance necessary 
to restore peace and to repel the un- 
lawful aggression upon it.” 
—Letter, June 30, to Secretary- 
General from Permanent Repre- 
sentative to United Nations. 


COSTA RICA: “. . . so far as our re- 
sources permit endorse and support 
resolutions adopted. . . .” 
—Cable, June 30, to Secretary- 
General from Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. 


CuBA: “. . . Council of Ministers .. . 
agreed to offer any assistance necessary 
to repel the attack against world peace 
and against the authority of the su- 
preme international organization. 
“The Council also decided to declare 
‘the complete adhesion of Cuba to any 
decisions that might be taken by the 
United Nations for the defence of the 
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principles of its Charter and to avoid 
further attacks on the peace.” 
—Letter, July 3, from Permanent 
Representative. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: “. . . the decisions 
adopted without the participation of 
two permanent members of the Security 
Council, the Soviet Union and China, 
but in the presence of the representa- 
tive of the Kuomintang group who is 
not entitled to represent China there- 
fore without the necessary unanimity 
of all permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council are illegal.” 
—Cable from Deputy Prime Min- 
ister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, June 29. 


DENMARK: “. .. the Danish Government 
who is not in a position to render mil- 
itary assistance is in the present situa- 
tion able to offer an assistance consist- 
ing of medicaments.” (The Government 
then listed quantities of medical prep- 
arations which it was prepared to make 
available at its expense.) 
—Cable, July 5, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: “. . . Government, 
as far as it is able . . . wil furnish all 
the necessary assistance required .. . 
in implementation of the Security 
Councl resolution. . . .” 
—Cable, July 3, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 


ECUADOR: “. .. Government . . . is pre- 
pared within the limits of its resources 
to assist in re-establishing the order 
thus disturbed... .” 


—Cable, July 1, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


EL SALVADOR: “. studying closely 

what assistance it can render to the 

Republic of Korea in conformity with 

Security Council resolution. . . . As 

soon as a decision is reached I shall 

take pleasure in informing you.” 
—Cable, July 5, from Minister of 

Foreign Affairs. 


ETHIOPIA: “. . . fully approves and ac- 
cepts this Security Council recom- 
mendation. Government is withdraw- 
ing all assistance to the regime ignoring 
recommendation and endorses the ef- 
forts of Member nations in better im- 
mediate position render assistance to 
Republic of Korea. . . . Imperial Ethi- 
opian Government reaffirms its unswer- 
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ving loyalty to principle of collective se- 
curity and its prompt application to 
limit and control aggression and to 
secure and maintain international con- 
ditions that will permit the self- 
determination of all peoples.” 
—Cable, July 2, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Vice-Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 


GREECE: “ Further to cablegram 
dated 30 June, addressed to you by 
Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Greece . . . the Greek Gov- 
ernment has decided to instotute an 
embargo on all Greek exports to the 
North Korean area.” 
—Cable, July 6, to Secretary ,Gen- 
eral from Permanent Represen- 
tative. 


GUATEMALA: “. . . agrees with measures 
adopted Security Council and will lend 
all possible co-operation.” 
—Cable, July 6, from Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 


HAITI: “. . . I confirm to you on this 
occasion my cable of 27 June assuring 
the organization of the full collabora- 
tion of the Haitian Government.” 
—Cable, July 1, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 


HONDURAS: “.. . As Member of United 
Nations is prepared to furnish such co- 
operation as is within its power with a 
view to the restoration of peace. . .” 
—Cable, June 29, to Secretary- 
General from Minister for For- 
eign Affairs. 


ICELAND: “. fully agrees with the 
action taken by the Security Council, 
but for obvious reasons . . . will not be 
able to furnish military or economic 
assistance.” 


—Cable, July 4, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Foreign Minister. 


INDIA: “. . . The halting of aggression 
and the quick restoration of peaceful 
conditions are essential preludes to a 
satisfactory settlement. The Govern- 
ment of India therefore also accept the 
second resolution of the Security Coun- 
cil. This decision of the Government 
of India does not, however, involve any 
modification of their foreign policy. 
This policy is based on the promotion 
of world peace and the development of 
friendly relations with all countries, it 
remains an independent policy which 
will continue to be determined solely 


by India’s ideals and objectives 
earnestly hope that even at this stage 
it may be possible to put an end to the 
fighting and to settle the dispute by 
mediation.” 

—Cable, June 29, from Prime 
Minister and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs to Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 


IRAN: “. . . Government strongly con- 
firms and supports resolution adopted 
by Security Council . . . which recom- 
mends that Members of United Na- 
tions furnish such assistance to Rep- 
lic of Korea as may be necessary to 
repel the armed attack and to restore 
peace and security in that area. The 
Government of Iran sincerely hopes 
that peace and security will soon pre- 
vail in the Republic of Korea.” 
—Cable, July 4, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Prime Minister. 


ISRAEL: “. . . In fulfilment of her clear 
obligations under Charter Israel sup- 
ports the Security Council in its efforts 
to put an end to the breach of the 
peace in Korea and to restore peace in 
that area. The Government of Israel 
hopes that the United Nations will con- 
tinue its endeavors to align all the great 
powers in a common effort for safe- 
guarding the peace of the world.” 
—Cable, July 2, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Foreign Minister. 


LUXEMBOURG: “. . . approves [the Se- 
curity Councii resolutions} them and 
intends to respect and fulfil all the un- 
dertaking laid upon it by the Charter.” 
—Cable, June 30, to the Secretary- 
General from Minister for For- 

eign Affairs. 


MEXICO: “. . . will faithfully fulfil the 
obligations incumbent upon it 
sincere wishes that the United Nations, 
continuing its noble work, may suc- 
ceed in settling the conflict. . .” 
—Cable, June 29, to Secretary- 
General from Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. 


NETHERLANDS: “. Government in- 
structed Her Majesty’s destroyer Evert- 
sen to join other maritime forces which 
operate in Korean waters in order to 
implement, in co-operation with these 
other forces, the recommendations of 
the resolution of the Security Council 
of June 27 to furnish assistance to Re- 
public of Korea... .” 
—Cable, July 5, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Permanent Represen- 
tative to the United Nations. 
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NEW ZEALAND: “. . . Government have 
ordered two frigates of Royal New 
Zealand Navy HMNZS Tutira and 
HMNZS Pukaki to sail for Hong Kong 
whence they depart on Monday from 
Auckland for the Korean area where 
they will join with forces of other 
governments in giving effect to the Se- 
curity Council resolution.” 
—Letter, July 1, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Permanent Representa- 
tive to the United Nations. 


NICARAGUA: “. . . Government. . . is 
prepared to assist with foodstuffs .. . 
and with raw materials such as rubber 
. also prepared when deemed advis- 
able to cooperate by contributing per- 
sonnel people wishes to 
collaborate in defence democracy and 
the principes of world rule of law... .” 
—Cable, July 5, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


NORWAY: “. . . is prepared to take such 
measures as may be found desirable. 
. It is presumed that the kind of 
assistance which could be most usefully 
given by Norway will be determined 
through appropriate negotiations, and 
I am authorized in this connection to 
suggest the possibility that Norwegian 
tonnage might be offered for transpor- 
tation purposes.” 
—Letter, July 5, from Permanent 
Representative to Secretary-Gen- 
eral, 


PARAGUAY: “. . . supports the resolu- 
tions adopted by the United Nations 
and by the Organization of American 
States, and, faithful to the purposes as 
set forth in the San Francisco Charter, 
declares that Paraguay will support the 
measures to be taken by the United 
Nations for the protection of peace, and 
confirms its faith in the United Na- 
tions.” 

—Letter, July 5, from Permanent 

Representative. 


PANAMA: “. . . Will observe the regula- 
tions adopted by the Security Council 
of the United Nations and will give the 
fullest possibe co-operation in restor- 
ing international peace and security.” 
—Cable, June 30, to Secretary- 
General from Foreign Minister. 


PAKISTAN: “. . . the Government of 
Pakistan regard the hostilities now in 
progress in Korea as a clear case of 
aggression on the part of North Korea. 
They will give their full support to 
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measures proposed in the Security 
Council resolution to stop hostilities.” 


—Letter, June 30, to Secretary- 
General from Acting Pakistan 
Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations. 


PERU: “. . . Government prepared to 
concert its action with that of the other 
Members to furnish such assistance to 
the Republic of Korea as may be neces- 
sary to repel the armed attack and re- 
store international peace and security.” 


—Cable, June 30, to Secretary- 
General from Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 


POLAND: .. . In a letter, dated June 
30, the Acting Chief of the Polish Dele- 
gation said that President Truman’s or- 
der to American troops to begin ag- 
gressive military moves preceded the 
so-called resolution of the Security 
Council. This action must be consid- 
ered therefore only as continued imple- 
mentation of the Truman Doctrine 
which intentionally violated the right 
of nations to self-determination. The 
Doctrine was used as an instrument of 
suppression of national liberation move- 
ments and a tool for open aggression. 

The letter proceeded that the Peo- 
ples’ Democratic Republic of Korea 
was recognized by several countries in- 
cluding Poland. In answer to attacks 
and the crossing of the thirty-eighth 
parallel by Syngman Rhee’s troops, the 
Republic began its counter-offensive in 
defending its independence. Only after 
the announcement of its decision to 
intervene did the United States en- 
deavor to legalize its aggression by a 
resolution of the Security Council. 
... “The so-called resolution . . . was 
adopted in the absence of two perman- 
ent members of the Security Council,” 
the letter continues, “namely in the ab- 
sence of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and China. Therefore, this 
resolution cannot be considered as a 
resolution of the Security Council, but 
merely as a non-binding opinion of six 
members of the United Nations. 

“The Government of the Republic of 
Poland protests most strongly against 
the aggression of the United States on 
Korea, and on the territory of China, 
and against the announced intervention 
in the Philippines and in Viet Nam. 
The Government of Poland calls your 
attention to the fact that the unilateral 
decision of the United States to occupy 
Formosa violates the integrity of the 
territory of the Chinese Peoples’ Repub- 
lic, which constitutes an act of un- 





provoked aggression and a threat to 
peace. 

“For these reasons the Government 
of Poland cannot accept the so-called 
resolutions of the kind transmitted by 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations.” 


—Letter, June 30, from Acting 
Chief of the Polish Delegation 
to the United Nations, to the 
Secretary-General. 


SAUDI ARABIA: “. . . Government has 
taken notice of the resolution taken by 
Security Council... .” 


—Cable, July 3, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 


SWEDEN: “. .. Government expresses its 
full agreement with the determination 
of the resolutions . . . no diplomatic, 
commercial, or maritime relations exist 
between Sweden and North Korea... . 
As far as the resolution of June 27 is 
concerned . the Swedish Govern- 
ment who has not the possibility to 
make any armed force available for 
this purpose will continue to consider 
the question of rendering assistance in 
other forms as may be found possible.” 


—Cable, July 3, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


THAILAND: “. . . Government is there- 
fore firmly behind Council in its reso- 
lutions and is prepared to support any 
action which United Nations may take 
and consider and extend such assistance 
as is possible within its capability to 
Republic of Korea. In this connection 
Thailand being an agricultural country 
will be glad if required to assist Re- 
public at once in matter of foodstuff 
such as rice.” 


—Cable, June 30, to Secretary- 
General from Minister for For- 
eign Affairs. 


TURKEY: “. . . Government is faithful to 
its undertakings arising out of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. It is con- 
sequently ready to comply with any 
decisions taken by the Security Coun- 
cil on this subject and to enter into 
contact with the Council.” 


—Cable, July 1, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: “. . . The 
Union Government have noted with 
satisfaction the resolution of the Se- 
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curity Council. . . . The Union Gov- 
ernment would be prepared in consulta- 
tion with Great Britain and the other 
Dominions to give the most careful and 
sympathetic consideration to any appeal 
for assistance in dire need received 
either from the United Nations or those 
Western countries who associate them- 
selves with the Security Council resolu- 
tion and are most directly concerned.” 
—Note dated June 30 to Secretary- 
General from Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations. 


UNITED KINGDOM: “. . . We have de- 
cided to support the United States 
action in Korea by immediately placing 
our Naval forces in Japanese waters at 
the disposal of the United States au- 
thorities to operate on behalf of the 
Security Council in support of South 
Korea. Orders to this effect have al- 
ready been sent to the Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the spot. Notifica- 
tion of this action is being made to the 
Security Council, the United States 
Government, the Government of South 
Korea, and all Commonwealth Govern- 
ments.” 

—Statement by Prime Minister in 
House of Commons, June 28, 
communicated to the President 
of the Security Council. 


UNITED STATES: “. . . In response to your 
request, I am authorized to inform you 
that, in support of the resolutions ap- 
proved by the Security Council relative 
to the attack upon the Republic of 
Korea by invading forces from. North 


WHO Acts in Outbreak 
Of Rabies in Puerto Rico 


Dr. Aurelio Malaga Alba, of the 
Veterinary Public Health Section of 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
(Regional Office of the World Health 
Organization), has returned to Wash- 
ington, D.C., from Puerto Rico after 
aiding health authorities in an out- 
break of rabies on the island. 


As a result of the effective control 
measures taken by the insular health 
authorities, Dr. Malaga observed, 
there is every hope for the total 
eradication of rabies from Puerto 
Rico. Three thousand dogs were vac- 
cinated and about 4,000 stray dogs 
were killed in an effort to isolate the 
carrier. The mongoose is suspected 
as a possible carrier of rabies on the 
island, Dr. Malaga reported, and a 
mongoose trapping operation is un- 
der way throughout the island. 
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SUPPORT FROM NON-MEMBER 
COUNTRY 


ITALY: “, . . although Italy, for 
reasons beyond its control, is not 
yet a member of the United Na- 
tions . . . the Italian Government 
fervently hopes that the decisions 
taken by the Security Council will 
have the effect of checking the 
aggression against Republic of 
Korea and of safeguarding peace 
and international security.” 
Cable, July 3, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Italian Observer to 
the United Nations. 





Korea, the President of the United 
States has ordered United States air 
and sea forces to give the Korean Gov- 
ernment troops cover and support, and 
has authorized the use of certain sup- 
porting ground units. The President 
has also authorized the United States 
Air Force to conduct missions on speci- 
fic military targets in Northern Korea 
wherever militarily necessary, and has 
ordered a Naval blockade of the entire 
Korean coast. The United States will 
continue to discharge its obligations 
as a Member of the United Nations to 
act vigorously in support of the Se- 
curity Council’s resolutions.” 


—Letter, July 6, from Permanent 


Representative to  Secretary- 
General. 
URUGUAY: “. . . Government . . . pre- 


pared furnish fullest support within its 
power resolutions adopted by Security 
Council. Government feels that most 
effective type of assistance should be 
suggested bearing in mind character of 
our resources and geographical positon.” 
—Cable, July 4, to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


U.S.S.R.: “. . . resolution was adopted by 
six votes, the seventh vote being that 
of the Kuomintang representative Dr. 
Tingfu F. Tsiang who has no legal right 
to represent China, whereas the United 
Nations Charter requires that a Security 
Council resolution must be adopted by 
seven votes including those of the five 
permanent members of the Council, 
namely the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and China 

moreover, the above resolution was 
passed in the absence of two permanent 
members of the Security Council, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
China, whereas under the United Na- 


tions Charter a decision of the Security 
Council on an important matter can 
only be made with the concurring votes 
of all five permanent members of the 


Council. . . . In view of the foregoing 
it is quite clear that the said resolu- 
tion . . . has no legal force. 


—Cable, June 29, to Secretary- 
General from Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 


VENEZUELA: “ . Supports the resolu- 
tion . . . and remains firmly resolved 
to fulfil the obligations deriving from 
Venezuela’s Membership of the United 
Nations sincere hope that the 
measures recommended by the Security 
Council and the co-ordinated action 
of the peace-loving United Nations 
will put an end to this grave situa- 
tion.” 
—Cable, June 29, to Secretary- 
General from Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 


YEMEN: “. . . have noted the resolutions 
passed by Security Council.” 
—Cable, July 1, to Secretary- 
General from Minister for For- 
eign Affairs. 





Fifteen Countries 
In Book Coupon Plan 


Nearly one-half million dollars’ 
worth of book coupons—termed “a 
new international currency”—have 
been issued by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization in the eighteen months 
since the plan was introduced to help 
soft-currency areas purchase books 
in hard-currency markets. 

A review of the project to date 
shows that fifteen countries have par- 
ticipated and $470,519 worth of 
coupons have been issued. This fig- 
ure includes $398,250 worth of 
coupons issued for sale and $72,269 
issued as UNESCO reconstruction 
grants. Payment for coupons sold to 
date amounts to $151,160. 

Four countries participated in the 
plan as booksellers only—the United 
States, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland. The others—Burma, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France,, 
Hungary, India, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
the United Kingdom, and the Union 
of South Africa—are mainly pur- 
chasers, although France and Eng- 
land have also made substantial sales. 











Slow Postwar Recovery Delays 
Development In New Guinea 


A major theatre of operations from the beginning of 

1942 until August 1945, New Guinea is only just recov- 

ering from war destruction. This is the main theme of 

Australia’s report to the Trusteeship Council on this 

South Pacific Trust Territory which, populated by about 

one million people, is described as one of the most iso- 
lated and backward regions of the world. 


UCH reconstruction of war 
damage and much resettlement 
remains to be done in New Guinea, 
according to the annual report of 
Australia to the Trusteeship Council 
on this South Pacific Trust Territory, 
described as “one of the most back- 
ward regions in the world.” 

During the Council’s four-day re- 
view of the report, which ended on 
June 13, Stephen Lonergan, Special 
Representative of the Administering 
Authority, reported considerable 
progress in 1948-49. War damage 
compensation paid to private firms 
and non-indigenous inhabitants alone 
totalled about seven million pounds, 
Mr. Lonergan said. But much of 
the reconstruction had been on a 
temporary basis because of the short- 
age of good building materials. All 
villages had been rebuilt throughout 
the area, which covers 93,000 
square miles. On June 30, 1949, a 
total of 30,219 indigenous persons 
were employed, including 1,236 in 
the Territory’s police force. The 
Administration had imported agri- 
cultural machinery not only for its 
own use but for the assistance of 
local communities. 


Pig-breeding stations had been set 
up to distribute pigs among the in- 
digenous inhabitants and a fishing 
survey vessel specially sent from 
Australia had made a survey of the 
fishing resources. 


The Australian Government had 
recently announced its decision to 
form, in conjunction with the Brit- 
ish Aluminium Company, a company 
to be known as the New Guinea Re- 
sources Prospecting Company, Ltd. 
This wouid ascertain the hydro-elec- 
tric resources of the country and 
draw up plans for their industrial 
use, particularly in the aluminum 
industry. It would also prospect for 
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bauxite and other mineral deposits. 

The Territory was capable of pro- 
ducing many commodities such as 
rice, cocoa, jute, tea, and with 
proper organization each of these 
could, no doubt, be the basis of a 
substantial industry. Other possible 
developments were the use of man- 
grove bark for tanning and of in- 
ferior timber for wood pulp. The 
abundant Kunai grass might be suit- 
able for the manufacture of paper. 

Gold had been produced over a 
number of years, mainly at Edie 
Creek and the Bulolo Valley. Tech- 
nical staff from the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Mineral Resources had 
been made available to determine 
whether the Territory had minerals 
such as chromite and platinum, and 
also to assess sulphur and copper de- 
posits. 


Social Conditions 


Turning to the social field, Mr. 
Lonergan reported a marked ad- 
vancement in health. Thirty-eight 
qualified medical practitioners had 
recently been recruited from among 
displaced persons who had arrived 
in Australia and 24 already had be- 
gun work in New Guinea. Indigen- 
ous inhabitants were being trained as 
medical assistants in several schools, 
and 101 graduates had entered the 
Health Service. The total allocated 
for health services for the year 1948- 
1949 was £466,979, as compared 
with £227,527 during 1947-48. A 
number of new hospitals and medical 
aid posts had been opened during 
the year. The medical patrol service 
had been developed throughout the 
Territory, a work greatly facilitated 
by the institution of regular air serv- 
ices. 

The Administration maintained 
close co-operation with the missions, 


assisting them with cash grants and 
free drugs. The grants in 1948-49 
amounted to £25,075—an increase of 
£5,212 over the preceding year. It 
was recently decided that the admin- 
istration would supply missions free 
of charge with hospital equipment, 
particularly X-ray equipment. 


Educational Progress 


The Special Representative also 
told of progress in the educational 
sphere. Six new schools for the 
indigenous inhabitants had been 
opened during the year, bringing the 
total to 34. These included a higher 
training institution, where 85  stu- 
dents were enrolled. In addition, the 
Territory had five primary schools 
for Europeans, four for Asians, and 
one elementary school for half-castes. 
At the close of the period under re- 
view, 64,516 of the indigenous popu- 
lation were attending 1,746 mission 
schools. A total of £135,097 had 
been spent on education—an increase 
of £37,840 over the preceding year. 
The establishment of higher educa- 
tional centres was now being con- 
sidered. 

Adult education measures included 
physical education, the setting up of 
libraries, art and music courses, 
broadcasting, and films. Illiteracy 
was lower, the Special Representa- 
tive stated. A field experiment had 
been conducted during the year by 
Dr. Laubach, an authority on mass 
education. The method he had ad- 
vocated provided for lessons in thir- 
teen dialects, a multiplicity which 
created a problem for the Adminis- 
tration. The preservation of ver- 
nacular dialects was desirable to 
retain the native culture and provide 
the indigenous people with a natural 
medium of expression. Research 
into the Territory’s languages was 
now being conducted both in New 
Guinea and by the Department of 
Anthropology at the University of 
Sydney. When this research was 
completed, languages considered 
necessary to preserve native cultures 
and facilitate education in the ver- 
nacular would be standardized and 
established in written form. 

The Council, in its discussion of 
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the report, interrogated the Special 
Representative on many aspects of 
life and conditions in the Territory. 
The first questions concerned the ad- 
ministrative union established in 
March 1949 between New Guinea 
and the dependent territory of Papua 
about which Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, 
desired fuller information. This 
union had actually been in effect 
since the end of hostilities in 1945 
and the two territories were now 
administered from headquarters at 
Port Moresby, said Mr. Lonergan. 
As the Japanese troops had retreated, 
the administration of the different 
districts of New Guinea had been 
entrusted to young officials. 


Emphasizing that the union was 
purely administrative in character, 
the Special Representative said there 
were eight district commissioners in 
charge of the eight administrative 
areas of the Trust Territory, who 
were responsible to the Administrator 
stationed at Port Moresby. At 
present there were 548 officials in 
charge of the administration, or 
about 200 more than in prewar days. 
It had also recently been decided 
to appoint a deputy administrator. 


There appeared to be certain dif- 
ferences between the peoples of New 
Guinea and Papua, said Mr. 
Khalidy. He asked therefore whether 
a single administration might not 
hinder development. The difference 
between the two peoples was very 
small, except in the coastal regions, 
Mr. Lonergan replied. The coastal 
inhabitants had been in touch with 
civilization and had therefore de- 
veloped more quickly. Some of the 
people in the interior did not even 
know whether they belonged to New 
Guinea or to Papua; they wandered 
through the bush unaware of lines 
of demarcation. The Trust Territory 
was getting the best possible adminis- 
trative services, but the Australian 
Government had not enough offi- 
cials to establish two administrative 
headquarters. 


Tribal System 


Replying to further questions by 
Mr. Khalidy, the Special Represen- 
tative said there was no electoral 
system in the Territory, except the 
elections held by the tribal groups. 
The people usually elected their 
hereditary chiefs as their representa- 
tives. The Administration’s policy 
was to uphold the tribal system and 
it endeavored to discourage customs 
which were repugnant to humanity. 
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CARPENTRY TRAINEES at Angoram, in the Sepik River district of New Guinea. Indigenous 
inhabitants are being trained under the Administration’s new technical training program. 


The intention was to preserve the 
best features of indigenous customs 
and guide the people in the direc- 
tion of their best interests. 

Melchor Aquino, of the Philip- 
pines, recalled that at a previous 
session the Council had recom- 
mended that the Administering Au- 
thority recruit more mature and 
better trained patrol officers. He 
wondered how long it would be be- 
fore authority spread to the so-called 
“uncontrolled” regions, and what 
was the status of such areas? Be- 
cause of war losses, the Administra- 
tion had been unable to recruit 
officers in Australia with the neces- 
sary experience, said the Special 
Representative. The position was, 
however, improving and a large 
number of cadet officers had been 
trained at the School of Pacific Ad- 
ministration in Sydney and sent to 
outlying districts. The Administra- 
tion hoped to complete its extension 
of authority to all areas within five 
years, but penetration into the 
mountainous regions was dangerous 
if the indigenous inhabitants were 
approached without warning. By the 
method of peaceful penetration, 
friendly approaches were made to 
win the peoples’ confidence grad- 


ually, and aid was brought to them 
later. 

Difficulties were experienced par- 
ticularly in recruiting men for techni- 
cal positions, such as doctors, agri- 
cultural experts, teachers, and clerks, 
Mr. Lonergan added, but there was 
a full complement of district officers. 
Fifty officials were stationed at ad- 
ministrative headquarters. 


Village Chiefs 


Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, 
asked whether all the native chiefs 
were automatically recognized by the 
Administration, and whether the lat- 
ter could depose them if they were 
not satisfactory. An hereditary chief 
was normally recognized as head of 
a tribe, but if he proved unworthy 
it was for the people to replace him 
by his successor in the clan hier- 
archy, said the Special Representa- 
tive. The chief of a village was 
officially recognized by the govern- 
ment and he had certain obligations 
toward the government. If he failed 
to fulfill these, the government could 
depose him. His successor was then 
chosen in the traditional way and 
Officially recognized by the Admin- 
istration. 
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Noting that the report disclosed 
that the national status of the in- 
digenous people had not yet been 
defined, Enrique de Marchena, of 
the Dominican Republic, thought it 
might be deduced that the popula- 
tion was in fact divided into in- 
digenous and non-indigenous in- 
habitants. What reasons had so far 
prevented the granting of a national 
status? 

The Special Representative pointed 
out that before the First World War 
the Territory had belonged to Ger- 
many and its inhabitants had then 
possessed German nationality. Since 
1921, when the Territory was placed 
under the Mandates System, the peo- 
ple had not acquired any other na- 
tionality. The Trusteeship System 
did not provide them with a national 
status any more than the Mandates 
System had done, and the people 
were simply the inhabitants of a 
Trust Territory. 


Economic Conditions 


The Council then turned to eco- 
nomic questions in the Territory, 
and Mr. Ryckmans showed interest 
in the price paid for copra, quoted 
at £48 per ton in the report. The 
world price of copra was approxi- 
mately £60 to £70, said the Special 
Representative, adding that before 
the war the price in New Guinea 
had fallen as low as £4 per ton. 
When it began to recover, those con- 
cerned had tried to guard against 
the risk of another slump. Stabiliza- 
tion had been brought about by 


means of a ten-year contract with the 
United Kingdom, which fixed the 
basic price at £48 and limited the 
possible rise or fall to ten per cent, 
in comparison with the previous year. 
The planters were thus assured for 
the next nine years of a sale price 
above the cost of production. 

The representative of the Philip- 
pines said he understood that, with 
the exception of indigenous copra, 
the agricultural products exported 
from the Territory were all from 
plantations operated by _ non-in- 
digenous_ inhabitants. Were any 
measures contemplated to enable the 
indigenous people to participate to 
a large degree in the Territory’s ex- 
port trade? The people were par- 
ticipating in trade to a steadily in- 
creasing extent, Mr. Lonergan re- 
plied. The Administration was con- 
tinually trying to hand over to the 
indigenous inhabitants plantations 
formerly run by the Germans. 

Questioned about the gold in- 
dustry, the Special Representative 
said that with the exception of the 
war years about two million pounds 
of gold had been produced each 
year, but recently it had not been 
possible to work the gold fields in- 
tensively because of the heavy cost 
and the lack of roads. The in- 
digenous inhabitants had the right to 
mine gold without let or hindrance. 
The industry was directed by private 
enterprises which paid no tax to the 
Australian Government, but a five 
per cent royalty to New Guinea. 
This revenue was spent within the 
Territory. The big companies had 
































done exemplary work for the de- 
velopment of the local population, 
giving them the best possible living 
conditions, including special homes 
with gardens and bonuses when 
they left their jobs. As a result, the 
people in the gold-field areas en- 
joyed a large number of amenities 
such as electric light, shops, and new 
commercial products. The main gold 
fields employed between 800 to 1000 
indigenous workers who were pro- 
vided with comfortable housing. No 
concession had been given to any 
big organization for mining over the 
whole Territory. 


War Damage Payments 


Replying to Francis B. Sayre, of 
the United States, the Special Repre- 
sentative said it was hoped that the 
money paid to the indigenous in- 
habitants as war damages would help 
resettlement. However, as this course 
had not proved practicable, it had 
been decided to give each person 
only £5 in cash and put the re- 
mainder of the money in savings 
banks. Withdrawals could then be 
made with the approval of the dis- 
trict commissioners, when it was 
shown that such withdrawals would 
be for making purchases to replace 
lost goods or for other useful pur- 
poses. 

Replying to questions concerning 
industrial development, the Special 
Representative said it might be pos- 
sible to establish an industry for 
making paper from grass, and to 
further develop the timber and sugar 
industries. It was, he stressed, the 
Administration’s desire to make the 
Territory industrially self-support- 
ing. The devaluation of the pound 
had not appeared to affect the 
receipts from the gold mines. In 
this regard the question of royalties 
from the mines was under considera- 
tion, but this was bound up with that 
of a general income and _ business 
tax. 


General Observations 


Opening the Council’s general de- 
bate on the report, Mr. Khalidy con- 
sidered that the Australian adminis- 
tration of the Territory left much to 
be desired. While conceding the dif- 
ficulties faced by the Administration 
in a “truly backward and war- 


A mining village on the Lae-Wau road in 
New Guinea. Eighty miles in length, this is 
the longest road in the Trust Territory, 
where communications are often of the 
most primitive. 
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ravaged country” Mr. Khalidy 
thought the results achieved so far 
were disappointing. He regretted the 
absence of any suffrage law or elec- 
toral system, and felt too much em- 
phasis was being placed on the tradi- 
tional tribal system. If the Territory 
were not to remain forever back- 
ward, the Administration must exert 
every effort to modernize the tribal 
system and secure acceptance by the 
tribal chiefs of progressive methods 
and institutions. 


Local Industries 


It was also disappointing to find 
that commercial exploitation of the 
Territory was taking precedence over 
all other considerations. No local in- 
dustries had been set up and the 
five per cent royalties paid by the 
gold-mining companies were insuffi- 
cient. The Administration had had 
ample time since the end of the war 
to make a necessary survey of the 
cost of living and Mr. Khalidy urged 
that such a survey should be made 
for submission in the next annual 
report on the Territory. 

Other members shared the Iraqi 
representative’s view that health 
facilities in the Territory were far 
from adequate and that many more 
mobile clinics were needed. Despite 
the reported 100 per cent increase in 
expenditures on health services, Dr. 
Shih-Shun Liu, of China, urged that 
still further expansion was necessary. 
He was also concerned over the al- 
location of only three seats to the 
non-official indigenous members of 
the Legislative Council, and the fact 
that less than five non-official mem- 
bers of the Council were actually 
residents of New Guinea. 

The general picture in New 
Guinea warranted a recommenda- 
tion from the Council for hasten- 
ing the pace of political, economic, 
and social progress in the Territory, 
declared Mr. Aquino. Recalling pre- 
vious Council recommendations (see 
the BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 3) the 
Philippines representative observed 
that the Administration still had to 
give effect to some of these pro- 
posals, and more positive measures 
were needed. 

Mr. Aquino hoped for fuller infor- 
mation on steps in this direction in 
the Administration’s next annual re- 
port to the Council. He strongly 
urged it to adopt measures for con- 
ferring a distinct national status on 
the indigenous inhabitants, to initiate 
electoral reforms based on universal 
suffrage and to give the people a 
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progressively increasing participation 
in the government. If the high ob- 
jectives of Trusteeship were to be 
attained, the tribal system and local 
customs must yield to the demands 
of progress. With regard to the eco- 
nomic position, there was evident 
need for more balance between im- 
ports and exports. The increasing 
export trade in copra and gold, and 
the absence of income and profits 
taxes, were matters for examination 
by the Administering Authority. 

Mr. Aquino also considered that 
the Territory’s wealth of natural re- 
sources and raw materials should be 
reflected to a greater degree in its 
budgetary receipts. The indigenous 
population should have a greater 
voice in the formulation and applica- 
tion of economic policies, as well 
as in the political affairs. The Philip- 
pines delegation also urged that in- 
creased appropriations should be 
made for educational services in the 
Territory. 


“Most Primitive People” 


Other representatives felt the Ad- 
ministration was making steady prog- 
ress in a difficult and backward coun- 
try. Sir Carl Berendsen, of New 
Zealand, pointed out that the task in 
New Guinea was infinitely more dif- 
ficult than that of his country in 
administering Western Samoa. The 
inhabitants of the latter Territory had 
reached an advanced stage of intel- 
lectual development, whereas _ the 
people of New Guinea were certain- 
ly the most primitive under the Trus- 
teeship System. Moreover, the New 
Guinea terrain made physical contact 
with a large section of the population 
virtually impossible and it was to 
Australia’s credit that so much had 
been accomplished. 

Emphasizing that the Council was 
concerned with human beings and 
“not with theoretical problems,” Sir 
Carl declared that it was only by 
persuasion and education— in the 
widest possible sense of the term — 
that the peoples of the Trust Terri- 
tories could be led to accept the ben- 
efits of civilization. That involved a 
very slow process. Precipitate meth- 
ods would be dangerous. 

Sharing the view that the Admin- 
istering Authority was carrying out 
a difficult task along constructive 
lines, Mr. Sayre said it was inevitable 
that considerable development was 
needed in every sphere in New Gui- 
nea, whose people still retained “a 
primitive subsistence culture.” If ad- 
ministrations were to build stable 


foundations for self-government it 
was essential to draw indigenous in- 
habitants in increasing numbers into 
the actual operation of government. 
It was hoped that the Australian 
Government would press forward 
with the work of political education. 
An encouraging sign was the setting 
up of village councils. Mr. Sayre 
hoped it would be possible to in- 
crease their number during the com- 
ing year, and to give them gradually 
increasing responsibilities. An essen- 
tial step along the pathway to self- 
government was to train ever in- 
creasing numbers of the indigenous 
peoples to accept responsibility. Al- 
though this was a long-range process 
in a country like New Guinea, every 
year should show distinct progress. 

John Fletcher-Cooke, of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, agreed there was much 
to be done in New Guinea. But the 
Council should not expect too spec- 
tacular progress. The Administration 
would have a complex task for years 
to come. 

In replying to members’ comments, 
A. T. Stirling, of Australia, assured 
the Council that the Administering 
Authority was fully alive to the need 
for development — particularly eco- 
nomic expansion — in New Guinea. 
A company had now been formed to 
develop hydro-electric power schemes 
suitable for the establishment of new 
industries, while the possibility of de- 
veloping rice, cocoa, jute, and tea 
and the manufacture of pulp and 
paper was being examined. It was 
also planned to develop the Terri- 
tory’s timber resources and to ex- 
pand the copra industry. A minister- 
ial standing committee had been set 
up to advise the Government on eco- 
nomic development, but it would 
naturally take time to put all these 
plans into operation. 

The Administration considered 
that it was in the interests of the in- 
digenous inhabitants to retain the 
tribal system for the time being. The 
people had not yet reached a stage 
where they wished to change. While 
full consideration would be given to 
all the Council’s recommendations, 
the Australian representative reiter- 
ated that the many problems arising 
from postwar reconstruction should 
not be forgotten. 

This completed the Council’s ex- 
amination of the New Guinea report 
and, on June 13, a drafting commit- 
tee comprising the representatives of 
Iraq, the Philippines, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States was 
set up to formulate the Council’s re- 
port. 
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Anniversary of Charter 
Marked in San Francisco 


UNE 26 marked the fifth anniver- 

sary of the signing of the United 
Nations Charter at San Francisco. 
In a message to a commemorative 
meeting there, Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie expressed regret at being 
unable to accept an invitation to at- 
tend, saying that the people of San 
Francisco had given many demon- 
strations of their friendship and their 
support of the United Nations. 

“Your friendship and support, the 
friendship and support of men and 
women everywhere,” said Mr. Lie, 
“are all the more necessary when 
the world organization and the world 
itself are going through a crisis.” 
There had been a crisis before the 
question of the representation of 
China arose in the United Nations. 
But as long as all the permanent 
members of the Security Council sat 
at the same table, Mr. Lie continued, 
there was greater hope that the pro- 
cess of division of the world into 
two hostile camps could be stopped. 

The people of San _ Francisco 
would recall, however, that the 
United Nations Conference held in 
their city in 1945 had successfully 
emerged from several crises. The 
present crisis was much more grave, 
he observed, but it would also be 
surmounted if the nations and, in 
particular, the permanent members 
of the Security Council revived the 
“spirit of the year 1945, the San 
Francisco spirit.” 


Spirit Expressed in Charter 


That spirit was expressed in the 
opening words of the Charter: “We, 
the peoples of the United Nations, 
determined to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war, 
which twice in our lifetime has 
brought untold sorrow to mankind. 
... These simple and _ beautiful 
words contained a solemn pledge, 
he said, and “they have inspired my 
actions as the servant of the United 
Nations from the very beginning, 
especially during the present crisis. 
I shall not cease to work in the same 
spirit, in order that the United Na- 
tions continues to be used as pro- 
vided in the Charter signed at San 
Francisco: that is, as a ‘centre for 
harmonizing the actions of nations’ 
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in the attainment of the common 
ends which the Charter specifies.” 

Addressing the San _ Francisco 
meeting, which was held in the War 
Memorial Opera House where the 
Charter was signed, General Carlos 
P. Romulo, President of the General 
Assembly and Foreign Secretary of 
the Philippine Republic, declared 
that no aspect of the problem of 
peace, whether it were the immedi- 
ate task of averting an atomic war 
or the long-range job of removing 
the social and economic roots of all 
wars, could be completely solved 
outside the United Nations. “All 
roads pointing to peace lead inevit- 
ably to Lake Success,” he said. “This 
is because the United Nations is the 
only key that we have at present 
which could unlock the door to 
permanent peace and a better life 
for the whole world.” 


Support for Secretary-General 


General Romulo declared his 
wholehearted support of the “cour- 
ageous and far-sighted” efforts of 
Secretary-General Lie to restore the 
influence of the United Nations and 
to use its resources in moderating 
the tensions and conciliating the con- 
flicts now afflicting the world. He 
welcomed the latter’s _ten-point 
memorandum to Member states as a 
basis for developing a twenty-year 
peace program, especially commend- 
ing the proposal for inaugurating 
special “periodic” meetings of the 
Security Council, attended by for- 
eign ministers and heads of govern- 
ment. High level negotiations by 
the Great Powers would restore hope 
to a despairing world. 

At the Baguio Conference of 
1950, seven Asian countries had 
shown the value of co-operation, he 
said, in tackling the “problems of an 
older war—the ancient war against 
hunger, poverty, illiteracy, disease, 
social inequality, and inequality 
of another kind which we might 
call, for want of a better name, 
regional inequality, by virtue of 
which non-Asian states undertake to 
decide the fate of Asia without bene- 
fit of Asian counsel or the blessing 
of Asian consent.” There was no 
trotting out of tanks or tallying of 





combat divisions at the Conference. 
On the contrary, it approved prac- 
tical measures to help establish peace 
and stability in the entire area on the 
basis of mutual respect and recipro- 
cal benefit with the rest of the world. 

The way to peace, he continued, 
did not lie in the establishment by 
force of the supremacy of any one 
system, or ideology, but rather in the 
free and constructive interplay of 
the different social, economic, and 
cultural forces—forces that were in 
the process of remaking the struc- 
ture of human society. The task of 
the nations was to make it possible 
for this historic transformation to 
take place without violent conflicts 
and disastrous upheavals, and this 
could only be done through the 
United Nations. 

A good beginning in carrying out 
this supremely important function 
had been made through the trustee- 
ship system and the expanding 
activities of the specialized agencies, 
particularly in the field of echnical 
assistance. For the first time in his- 
tory, non- self-governing peoples 
could look forward to attaining inde- 
pendence without resorting to violent 
means. In the economic field, un- 
der-developed countries could now 
expect foreign assistance in raising 
their living standards without fear of 
alien domination. The supreme chal- 
lenge of our time was the demand of 
the great majority of mankind for 
freedom, social justice, and economic 
security, and it could be met only 
through the maximum use of the re- 
sources of a universal organization 
like the United Nations. 

The challenge, General Romulo 
pointed out, was sharpest in Asia 
where a billion people, half the 
human race, were on the march in 
old nations as well as new, striving 
to throw off the yoke of the past and 
fashion for themselves a future on 
the pattern set out in the United Na- 
tions Charter. Their success de- 
pended not only on their own efforts 
but on the attitude of other nations, 
especially the Great Powers, which 
had the means either to help or 
hinder them in attaining their goal. 


If the people of Asia “succeed in 
their quest,” General Romulo con- 
cluded, “other nations and groups 
of nations will find in the indepen- 
dence of Asia one of the stoutest 
bulwarks of their own freedom. 
They will discover that the security 
and stability of Asia is the safest 
anchorage for the peace and well- 
being of the world.” 
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UNICEF Expands Aid 





To Asia, Latin America 


By MAURICE PATE, 


Executive Director of the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 


— pressing needs of children in 
war-devastated countries had first 
priority in the earlier work of 
UNICEF. Now for over a year the 
Fund has been turning its attention 
increasingly toward work in the less 
developed and needier countries in 
Asia and Latin America. The most 
vivid impression of my recent visit 
in Asia was the intense child-health 
consciousness of the Asian govern- 
ments and their eagerness to co- 
operate with all the means at their 
disposal in child-health and child- 
welfare programs. 

The Fund’s Executive Board at its 
session last month emphasized the 
high priority for the future which 
should be given to the countries of 
Asia, Latin America, and other of 
the less-developed areas, in the work 
of the United Nations on behalf of 
the world’s children. 


Australia and New Zealand 


One of the reasons for my journey 
to the Far East was to express to the 
Governments and peoples of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand the whole- 
hearted appreciation of UNICEF for 
their confidence and support, which 
have been such a vital element in 
the Fund’s progress. The four con- 
tributions made to date by the Aus- 
tralian Government have totalled the 
equivalent of nearly $10,000,000, 
while the New Zealand Government, 
which recently made a third contri- 
bution of £100,000, has_ given 
UNICEF the equivalent of $1,500,- 
000. The United States “matching” 
of these government contributions 
has brought the Fund an additional 
$29,000,000. 

Moreover, the UNAC campaigns 
in Australia and New Zealand during 
1948 realized the splendid total of 
the equivalent of nearly $3,500,000, 
and new campaigns are now in prog- 
ress in both countries. Among the 
more than fifty countries and twenty 
non-self-governing territories which 
have so far supported the work of 
UNICEF by governmental contribu- 
tions and/or private fund-raising 
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campaigns, Iceland, New Zealand, 
and Australia respectively have made 
the largest contributions per inhabi- 
tant. 


Program Allocations 


Out of its total receipts and 
pledges, equivalent to date to approx- 
imately $148,000,000, the Fund’s 
Executive Board has allocated $22,- 
447,000, against which plans of 
operation to a value of nearly $10,- 
000,000 have been approved by the 
Board, for child-aid programs in 
twelve countries and six territories in 
Asia. The countries are: Afghanistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, China (including 
Formosa), India, Indo-China, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Korea, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and Thailand. The terri- 
tories are: Hongkong, Singapore, the 
Malayan Federation, Brunei, North 
Borneo, and Sarawak. 

All of these territories and a num- 
ber of the Asian countries mentioned 
above have been contributors to the 
Fund as well as recipients. While, on 
one hand, benefiting from the medi- 
cal programs of the Fund, Pakistan 
has furnished wheat for refugee chil- 
dren in the Middle East; the Philip- 
pines has furnished copra oil to 
produce margarine in Europe for our 
feeding programs there; Thailand has 
made generous contributions of rice 
for the Middle East children in 
refugee camps. These countries and 
territories in Asia in their giving 
have provided a very fine example of 
international co-operation in the field 
of child assistance. 

The allocations so far made for 
China, where operations on a small 
scale began nearly three years ago, 
total about $9,000,000. Of this 
amount the equivalent of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 was utilized in 
China up to the beginning of this 
year. The balance of $7,000,000 re- 
mains as a reserve available for fu- 
ture utilization in China. UNICEF has 
at present two international staff 
members in Peiping and one inter- 
national staff member in Nanking. 
These staff members are now com- 









Maurice Pate talks to children at a UNICEF 
centre in Israel. 


pleting the distribution of medical 
supplies shipped to China at an 
earlier date. UNICEF is ready to pro- 
ceed with larger programs in China 
as soon as these can be developed. 


Long-Term Planning 


The needs of children in Asian 
countries are vast. However, there 
are limiting factors in providing aid. 
The governments of the Asian coun- 
tries are today planning more and 
more on a long-term basis. They 
desire the type of supplies which will 
leave a lasting benefit. This means 
principally medical equipment and 
equipment for child-health centres. 
They wish help to strengthen and ex- 
pand their own services for children. 
This means ever-increasing amounts 
must be voted by each government 
in order to provide buildings for 
child-health centres, hospitals, and 
for increasing the personnel at work 
in these institutions. 

A limiting factor in the rapid ex- 
pansion of medical programs is the 
shortage of trained personnel to in- 
itiate and carry on child-health serv- 
ices. Several countries in Asia have 
as little as one graduate doctor for 
from 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, 
as compared with one doctor to 1,500 
inhabitants on an overall average in 
the European and Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. 

Throughout our Asian trip S. M. 
Keeny, UNICEF’s Far Eastern Direc- 
tor, Myron Schriittlinger, Program 
Co-ordinator of UNICEF, and I trav- 
elled with Dr. J. Cottrell of the World 
Health Organization. We were all 
impressed in the countries we visited 
with the qualifications and ability of 
the medical men whom we met in the 
Ministries of Health. Generally 
trained in the universities of Asia’s 
own countries, many ot them had 
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also had training abroad. The princi- 
pal problem is that a very heavy 
burden falls on the trained medical 
staff in each country. 

The primary need indicated to us 
by all Asian governments, therefore, 
is first to prepare more men and 
women for child health and care 
services, and for this purpose train- 
ing programs, worked out in co-op- 
eration with WHO, have an impor- 
tant place in almost all the operations 
now planned or under way. It was 
heartening to see, while we were 
in Calcutta, the plans for the launch- 
ing of a training centre at the All- 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health for nurses and doctors in 
India and available for similar per- 
sonnel from neighboring countries. 
Concurrently with the training of 
personnel, centres for the production 
of vaccines, diagnostic laboratories, 
children’s wards, clinics, maternal 
and child-health centres, and so 
forth, must be provided and properly 
equipped. Prevention as well as cure, 
based on the latest scientific knowl- 
edge and equipment, is the founda- 
tion of UNICEF’s work in Asia. At 
a cost of only a few cents for BCG 
vaccine, or for DDT and anti-malaria 
medicines, or for two shillings’ worth 
of penicillin, a child can be saved 
from tuberculosis, or malaria, or 
yaws—diseases which are extensive 
in Asia, and enormously destructive 
of productivity—when the necessary 
supplies and trained personnel are 
made available. It is, moreover, a 
relatively simple matter to train lay 
personnel as vaccinators and injec- 
tors. The Australian delegate called 
the attention of the Executive Board 
at its recent session to “the very high 
return for a small investment of 
money, on programs for the eradi- 
cation of malaria and yaws, and then 
on tuberculosis, and maternal and 
child-health centres,” and he ex- 
pressed the satisfaction of his Gov- 
ernment at the quickening of 
UNICEF activity in the Asian area. 


Aid to Latin America 


UNICEF assistance has been ap- 
proved for child-care programs in 
countries in Latin America. The 
countries are: Bolivia, Brazil, British 
Honduras, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Uruguay. 

The first allocation for programs 
in Latin America, amounting to $2,- 
000,000, was made by the Executive 
Board in March 1949. Additional 
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allocations of $500,000 in June 1949, 
$1,340,000 in November 1949, and 
$500,000 in June 1950, have now 
brought the total for Latin America 
to $4,340,000. At the June 1950 ses- 
sion of the Board, programs requiring 
$542,000 assistance from UNICEF 
were approved for five countries. 

As in Asia, the programs for Latin 
America have been mainly for the 
control of disease affecting children, 
for strengthening maternal and child- 
health services, and at the same time 
providing facilities for training of 
national staff. The rate at which 
programs making use of aid from 
UNICEF are being developed has 
increased considerably in recent 
months. Taking into account the ac- 
tion of the Board at its June session, 
and its earlier session in February, 
the Fund so far in 1950 has ap- 
proved child-care programs in Latin 
America requiring assistance from 
UNICEF to a total of nearly 
$2,000,000. 


Other Allocations 


In all, the Executive Board in June 
allocated nearly $3,000,000 in new 
funds for child-aid projects in 
Europe, the Middle East, Asia, and 
Latin America, leaving an unallo- 
cated reserve of only about $100,000. 

The new allocations for Europe— 
which include one of $160,000 for 
handicapped children and especially 
those left blind, deaf, crippled, or 
otherwise disabled by the war—will 
permit completion of various medical 
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projects now under way in a num- 
ber of countries, and the carrying on, 
until at least the end of 1950, of 
child-feeding programs in two areas 
of greatest need—Greece and Yugo- 
slavia—as well as in Israel. 


The number of countries and ter- 
ritories that have been receiving, or 
are now receiving, aid from the Fund 
totals 58: 14 in Europe, 18 in Asia, 
17 in Latin America, 4 in the Middle 
East, and 5 in North Africa. 


The number of governments that 
have made direct contributions—and 
these, of course, take no account of 
the internal matching by all gov- 
ernments of UNICEF aid—totals 43. 
First contributions have recently 
been made by the Governments of 
Brazil, Haiti, Iran, Malaya, and Tur- 
key, and in the last three months 
fourteen governments have made 
contributions—most of them for the 
second, third, or fourth time. 


In closing this report I wish to em- 
phasize the very useful role which 
co-operation between the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations and 
the United Nations Department of 
Social Affairs on the one hand, and 
UNICEF On the other, can play in 
advancing the well-being of children. 
The advice and technical knowledge 
which can be furnshed by wHo, FAO, 
the other specialized agencies and 
the Social Affairs Department can 
be turned into reality by the further 
addition of supplies, and the support 
of training projects, made possible 
through the resources of UNICEF. 
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ECLA Session Adopts 


Development Program 


By GUSTAVO MARTINEZ-CABANAS 


Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission for Latin America 


The third session of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, 
which took place at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, from June 5 to 21, was 
primarily devoted to discussion of 
specific problems of economic de- 
velopment: the character of the pro- 
cess in Latin America, the financing, 
and the relation of foreign trade to 
economic development. 

A keynote for the session was 
sounded in the opening address by 
David Owen, Assistant Secretary- 
General for Economic Affairs. The 
Commission had started its work 
rightly, Mr. Owen stated, by re- 
questing a survey of the most impor- 
tant economic problems facing the 
Latin American countries. The re- 
sults could be appraised in the 
analyses and other studies prepared 
for the third session. 

It was apparent, he said, that 
many Latin American countries were 
facing serious problems of disequili- 
brium, internal and external, which 
were impeding the growth and ex- 
pansion of their economies. In the 
endeavor to expand and diversify 
their economies, Mr. Owen added, 
the under-developed countries were 
handicapped by a lack of domestic 
resources and by the fact that they 
often had to enter fields where others 
had preceded them. 

These problems were discussed 
frankly and in detail during the next 
three weeks. As a result, the Com- 
mission adopted, as its most impor- 
tant action, a ten-part resolution— 
a so-called “decalogue” of Latin 
American economic development. 


Economic Survey 


The most valuable of the docu- 
ments prepared by the ECLA Re- 
search Centre was the Economic 
Survey of Latin America, 1949, This 
comprehensive work had been pre- 
pared as the result of a resolution 
adopted by the Commission’s second 
session, in Havana. (See the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. IX, no. 1). 

The discussion in the Commission 
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turned on the survey’s central thesis: 
the failure of Latin American ex- 
ports to rise at a rate equal to that 
of increase in national income and 
population. This failure has led to 
the adoption of exchange controls, 
quotas, and other measures designed 
to reduce the propensity to import. 

In general, the delegates were 
highly pleased with the quality of the 
Survey. Its thought-provoking anal- 
ysis resulted in a stimulating discus- 
sion. Some delegations, however, 
thought that there should be a clear 
definition of the goals of economic 
development before agreement could 
be reached upon the means for such 
development. They believed that 
Latin American development should 
be discussed in terms of the basic 
features of the internal economic 
organization of the countries rather 
than of foreign trade and foreign 
balance. They drew the attention 
of the Commission to certain funda- 
mental internal deficiencies, and 
stated that the vicious circle of low 
productivity, low income, and low 
capitalization had to be broken be- 
fore economic progress could be ac- 
celerated. 

Others emphasized the dependence 
of Latin American countries on the 
foreign market, and their sensitivity 
to fluctuations in economic condi- 
tions abroad. This problem, it was 
pointed out, was especially acute in 
countries which relied on a limited 
number of exportable commodities 
to meet the rather inelastic foreign 
demand. Violent changes in the de- 
mand of industrial countries for 
their products made it difficult for 
Latin American countries to main- 
tain even the low standard of living 
of their peoples. 

There was, however, a general 
feeling among the Latin American 
delegations that the structure of both 
imports and domestic production of 
their countries had to be modified 
to reduce the external disequilibrium 
and increase resistance to outside 
forces. This could be done, in par- 
ticular, through increased domestic 





Mr. Martinez-Cabanas, writer of this ar- 
ticle, was, on July 1, appointed adminis- 
trative assistant to the Assistant Secre- 
tary-General for Economic Affairs, in 
charge of the technical assistance pro- 
gram. His place as Executive Secretary 
of the Commission will be taken by Dr. 
Raul Prebisch, formerly Director of the 
ECLA Research Centre. 


production of the basic necessities of 
life. 

Other delegates pointed out, how- 
ever, that under-developed countries 
could easily aggravate the effect of 
cyclical fluctuations abroad on their 
economies by imperfectly thought- 
out fiscal measures that led to infla- 
tion and to increased balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. The proper meth- 
od would be to aim not at autarchy, 
but at greater diversification and 
fuller integration with the economy 
of the rest of the world. 


Concern was also expressed that 
economic development in Latin 
American countries might be ad- 
versely affected by measures taken 
by countries purchasing Latin Amer- 
ican exports which tend to reduce 
such exports or worsen the terms 
of trade. 


The basic conclusions and recom- 
mendations of a number of Latin 
American delegations were put forth 
in a draft resolution which, with 
certain modifications, was adopted 
by the Commission. 

This ten-point resolution contains 
three clauses concerning the work of 
the Commission’s secretariat and 
seven recommendations on Latin 
American development itself. 
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It notes with satisfaction the Sur- 
vey for 1949 and requests the Execu- 
tive Secretary to continue research 
on the fourteen Latin American 
countries not yet covered. It also 
recommends that the secretariat, in 
co-operation with other United Na- 
tions organs, study the capacity of 
the large centres of consumption to 
absorb Latin American products, 
giving attention to potential competi- 
tion by identical or substitute prod- 
ucts. Further, it recommends that 
the secretariat study the adaptation 
of the measures proposed in the 
United Nations report on National 
and International Measures for Full 
Employment to Latin American 
countries. 

On the general problems of Latin 
American economic development, 
the resolution recommends that Latin 
American governments determine 
specific goals and priorities, and that 
they adopt stimulative measures to 
maintain the harmonious develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry, in- 
cluding protective tariffs. At the 
same time, they are asked to take 
into account the possibility of ex- 
panding the demand for Latin Amer- 
ican products through reciprocal 
trade. 

Four clauses deal with foreign 
trade specifically. The resolution 
recommends that the Latin Ameri- 
can governments take measures, 
when necessary, gradually to sub- 
stitute domestic products for certain 
imports, in order to increase the sup- 
ply of these goods necessary for 
economic development. The adop- 
tion of measures to stimulate and 
diversify exports is recommended. 
On the other hand, imports should 
not be unduly restricted, lest the cor- 


DEVELOPMENT of Mexican agriculture in 
Toluca. These are marshlands of the Mexican 
valley where canals and drainage have re- 
claimed lands once Islands during the rainy 


season. 


responding export development be 
retarded. 

The attention of countries which 
import Latin American products is 
called to the fact that restrictive 
measures against such products ob- 
struct Latin American development. 
In such case, the Latin American 
countries are compelled to contract 
imports of capital and other goods 
essential to their economic develop- 
ment and the satisfaction of their 
people’s needs. 

Finally, it is recommended that the 
Latin American governments con- 
sider the advisability of regulating 
the kinds of imports so that they 
may be easily adapted to cyclical 
declines in the capacity to import. 

The brief report on technical as- 
sistance submitted by the secretariat 
gave an account of the action taken 
pursuant to resolutions by ECLA 
and the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. The Commission welcomed the 
expanded program of technical as- 
sistance established by Assembly 
resolution. In its resolution, the 
Commission directed its secretariat, 
in accordance with resolutions passed 
at earlier sessions of ECLA, to par- 
ticipate in the program by distribut- 
ing a list of national and interna- 
tional technological organizations 
and also a list of experts available 
from the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies concerned. 

The Commission expressed its 
desire that programs of technical as- 
sistance to Latin America be fully 
co-ordinated and noted with satisfac- 
tion the steps which have already 
been taken in this direction by the 
Secretary-General in setting up the 
Technical Assistance Board. It em- 
phasized that the aspirations of the 
Latin American countries for eco- 
nomic development should be taken 
into account in granting technical as- 
sistance. 

The resolutions also recommended 
that the Secretary-General utilize the 


















ECLA secretariat to assist Member 
states in defining their needs for 
technical assistance, presenting their 
requests for assistance, and, finally, 
in implementation. During the dis- 
cussion on technical assistance, the 
point was made that under-developed 
or moderately developed countries 
often had experts and resources valu- 
able to countries with similar 
ecological and economic conditions. 


International Trade 


The Commission gave particular 
attention to the role of trade in eco- 
nomic development. In this connec- 
tion it discussed a secretariat report 
on Trade Trends and Policies of 
Latin American Countries. 

The first part of this report dis- 
cusses trade between Latin America 
and Europe and intra-regional trade 
and examines the possibilities of in- 
creasing their volume. The second 
part describes the policies of several 
Latin American countries since 1930 
and analyzes the effects of these 
policies on foreign trade and on cer- 
tain aspects of their internal 
economies. 

The Commission agreed that one 
of the most serious obstacles to the 
expansion of trade with Europe was 
the inconvertibility of non-dollar cur- 
rencies. Some delegates thought that 
the Latin American countries might 
be brought into a system of multi- 
lateral compensation of payments 
with Europe. Others believed that 
the problem was more complex and 
needed thorough investigation. A 
number felt the Commission should 
direct its attention in this field to 
action which might lead to practical 
results. 

The resolution finally adopted re- 
quested the secretariat to study the 
possibility of expanding trade with 
Europe with a view to recommend- 
ing suitable measures. The Execu- 
tive Secretary was asked to consult 
with the Executive Secretary of the 
Economic Commission for Europe 
in order to undertake a_ joint 
ECLA/ECE study of ways and means 
by which trade between the two re- 
gions might be expanded. 

In addition, the Executive Secre- 
tary was asked to study the prospects 
of increasing trade within the region. 
It was understood that the study of 
intra-regional trade would be based 
on a very limited number of prod- 
ucts. The possibility of widening the 
market for such products would be 
explored in order to facilitate the 
complementary development of the 
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economies of Latin American coun- 
tries. 


The Commission agreed with the 
Executive Secretary’s suggestion that 
authorization to convene informal 
meetings of trade experts, if and 
when the Executive Secretary con- 
sidered it desirable, should be con- 
tinued. The studies on commercial 
policies should be continued, the 
Commission decided, and _ should 
cover additional countries. 


Agricultural Credit 


The Commission received a report 
on agricultural credit in Central 
American countries prepared by the 
staff of the ECLA/FAO Co-opera- 
tive Unit, established by a resolution 
adopted during the second session. 
An expert lent by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council 
collaborated in the preparation of 
this report. 


Each of the country studies con- 
tains conclusion and suggestions for 
action by the individual governments 
and by the international organiza- 
tions concerned. 


The principal suggestions bear 
upon the desirability. of increasing 
the financial resources available for 
agricultural credit, training person- 
nel, establishment of uniform pro- 
cedures in the field, and development 
of credit worthiness of small pro- 
ducers. The report also suggests that 
the Executive Secretary of ECLA 
and the Director-General of FAO 
be authorized to call a meeting of 
agricultural experts in Central 
America. 


The Commission studied this re- 
port with interest, and the delega- 
tions of Central American countries 
agreed in principle with its con- 
clusions. They expressed the view 
that the technical help on problems 
of agricultural credit already given 
by the ECLA/FAO Co-operative Unit 
to several governments which had re- 
quested it had led to practical results. 


In its resolution on this subject, 
the Commission approved the joint 
proposal of the Director-General of 
FAO and the Executive Secretary of 
ECLA to call a meeting of experts 
on agricultural credit to be held in 
Central America. It was also agreed 
that any country interested in the 
meeting could send experts to col- 
laborate with the Central American 
countries in the solution of their 
problems. The Commission recom- 
mended that its Executive Secretary 
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take steps, in collaboration with 
FAO to obtain and make available 
information on the structure and 
methods of operation of agricultural 
credit institutions. Further, studies 
on agricultural credit should be con- 
tinued to cover other countries of 
Latin America, taking into account 
the financial possibilities and other 
factors determining the conditions of 
agricultural credit in each country. 


The Commission also examined a 
report on Economic and Legal Status 
of Foreign Investments in Selected 
Latin American Countries, prepared 
by the Executive Secretary in co- 
operation with the United Nations 
Headquarters staff and the Inter- 
American Economic and_ Social 
Council. It was generally agreed dur- 
ing the discussion that Latin Ameri- 
can countries required an adequate 
and stable flow of foreign capital as 
a means of continuing their economic 
development. The resolution adopted 
requested additional studies from 
the ECLA secretariat as well as the 
Department of Economic Affairs at 
Headquarters. The Commission also 
discussed domestic financial re- 
sources for economic development. 
The resolutions adopted on this sub- 
ject recognized the inadequacy of 
domestic resources and _ recom- 
mended that the Executive Secretary 
undertake research on domestic 
capital availabilities and include this 
question on the agenda for the fourth 
session. 


Immigration 


In accordance with a resolution 
adopted at Havana, the ECLA sec- 
retariat had submitted a report on 
the position and prospects of im- 
migration in selected Latin American 
countries. The United Nations De- 
partment of Social Affairs, several 
interested specialized agencies, and 
the secretariat of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council co- 
operated in preparing this report. 

The report consists of three coun- 
try studies covering Brazil, Mexico, 
and Venezuela. It analyzes the eco- 
nomic contributions of the immi- 
grants and reviews the immigration 
policies and plans of each of these 
countries. 


In addition to this report, the 
Commission was informed of the 
conclusions and recommendations of 
the Preliminary Migration Confer- 
ence held under ILO auspices at 
Geneva. Although the Commis- 
sion’s discussion was general, the 


delegates emphasized the role which 
immigration could play in the eco- 
nomic development of the Latin 
American countries. The conclusions 
reached were in general agreement 
with those of the Preliminary Migra- 
tion Conference. 


It was felt that international col- 
laboration, both technical and finan- 
cial, could best be directed toward 
particular development projects 
which would create opportunities for 
immigration and give a broad im- 
petus to economic activities in the 
countries concerned. 


The Commission decided to set up 
a working committee on immigra- 
tion in co-operation with ILO and 
other interested specialized agencies. 
The main objectives of the com- 
mittee, which would be on the sec- 
retariat level, would be to study the 
relations between economic develop- 
ment and immigration and to advise 
and assist Latin American countries, 
at their request, regarding the man- 
ner in which economic development 
might be promoted by immigration. 
It would also study the possibility of 
adopting specific plans and projects 
for economic development involving 
immigration. 

The Commission noted with satis- 
faction the action of ILO in setting 
up a Manpower Field Office in 
Brazil and the participation of the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development in the Pre- 
liminary Migration Conference. 


The Commission agreed that in- 
land transport problems might best 
be dealt with through technical eco- 
nomic surveys carried out under the 
technical assistance program, at the 
request of the governments con- 
cerned. 


It stressed again the principles of 
co-ordination with the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council 
which were outlined in a previous 
ECLA session. 


It also commended the co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination of the United 
Nations specialized agencies and, in 
particular, instructed its Executive 
Secretary to collaborate with the Di- 
rector-General of UNESCO in facili- 
tating trade in educational and 
cultural material, and with FAO and 
other organizations in carrying out 
studies of common interest on sev- 
eral aspects of Latin American agri- 
culture. 


Finally, it was unanimously de- 
cided to hold the next session in 
Mexico City, in May 1951. 
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(Continued from page 49.) 


use certain supporting American 
ground units. 

Mr. Austin also informed the 
Council of a statement made the day 
before by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, who said that the action 
of the United States Government in 
giving air and sea support to the 
South Korean forces was solely for 
the purpose of restoring the Repub- 
lic of Korea to its status prior to 
the invasion from the North and of 
re-establishing the peace broken by 
that aggression. The action of his 
Government in Korea, said the Sec- 
retary of State, “is taken in support 
of the authority of the United Na- 
tions. It is taken to restore peace 
and security in the Pacific area.” 

Referring to the many communi- 
cations from governments all over 
the world in response to the Coun- 
cil’s decision, Mr. Austin said that 
“the people, through their govern- 
ments, have responded to the bugle 
call of the great principles of non- 
aggression, political independence, 
personal freedom, and security from 
violence and lawlessness.” This great 
response was a “laudable chapter 
in the history of collective interna- 
tional efforts for peace.” 

Another notable fact, Mr. Austin 
said, is that freedom-loving people 
had overcome every obstacle, over- 
come timidity and the fear that they 
might perhaps violate some techni- 
cality raised solely for the purpose 
of paralyzing collective action by the 
United Nations. “For this reason, 
the record made here today is lumi- 
nous and will throw light into the 
dark places of the world.” 


Mr. Austin then quoted a cable 
from Colombia’s Foreign Minister 
pledging co-operation. This message 
and the collective action of the 
Council of American States, he said, 
was in keeping with the spirit of the 
Western Hemisphere, the spirit of 
peace. 


Korea’s Gratitude 


Following Mr. Austin, Mr. Nam- 
koong representative of the Re- 
public of Korea, expressed sincere 
gratitude to the governments that 
had expressed their desire to assist. 
This magnanimous support gave the 
Republic strength and comfort to 
fight for its rights and for freedom 
and democracy. 

The principles of the Charter as 
well as Korea’s independence are at 
stake in this issue, said Dr. Tsiang. 
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Peace and security were indivisible 
and no country was exempt from the 
ambitions of communism. If one 
were taking a short view, the coun- 
try that could most afford neutrality 
in this conflict was the United States, 





On June 29, Pak Hen Nen, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic, sent the following cable- 
gram to the Secretary-General: 

“In reply to your telegram of 
June 25, 1950 I have the honor 
to transmit to you the following 
declaration of the Government of 
the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic which was published in 
the press June 27, 1950. 

“DECLARATION OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE KOREAN PEOPLE’S 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC, 

“According information  re- 
ceived June 25, United Nations 
Security Council on _ insistence 
Government of United States of 
America discussed situation Korea 
in connection with internecine 
was unleashed by Syngman Rhee 


The Reply of North Korea 


UNICEF SHOES for Greek children (see page 59.) 


the country which was contributing 
most to help the Republic of Korea. 
It would be entirely unjust, there- 
fore, to brush aside the action of the 
Security Council as just another 
phase of the East-West conflict. 





clique. Government Korean Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic de- 
clares that it does not recognize 
the discussion and decision of the 
Security Council on the Korean 
question as lawful in view of the 
fact: 

1. that the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic was not 
brought into consultation on the 
matter and the question of Korea 
was decided without the partici- 
pation of the Government of the 
Korean People’s Democratic Re- 
public; 

2. because the representatives 
of a power such as the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics were 
absent from the Security Council 
and representatives of the great 
Chinese power were not ad- 
mitted.” 
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II. Measures to Repel 


Armed Attack 


S the Security Council was deli- 

berating at Lake Success, the 
United Nations Commission broad- 
cast an appeal deploring “the tragic 
outbreak of military conflict on a 
large scale in Korea.” 

“These hostilities constitute a 
breach of the most fundamental prin- 
ciple on which the United Nations 
is based, namely, that armed force 
shall not be used save in the com- 
mon interest, and the Commission 
therefore appeals for an immediate 
cessation of hostilities.’ Declaring 
its belief that differences between the 
South and the North could be settled 
by negotiation, the Commission once 
again offered its services and de- 
clared its readiness to meet the repre- 
sentatives of North and South at any 
time and place agreed upon to ar- 
range for a cease-fire. 

The Council’s resolution was im- 
mediately cabled to Member gov- 
ernments. The United Nations Radio 
broadcast it repeatedly and, at United 
Nations request, short-wave stations 
in many parts of the world broad- 
cast it at regular intervals, beamed 
at Korea. 

The Commission cabled the next 
day expressing its “unanimous grati- 
fication” and adding that it would 
gladly undertake the task of observ- 
ing the withdrawals although it had 
failed in its efforts to contact the 
North during the preceding eighteen 
months. The Commission also for- 
warded an appeal from the National 
Assembly of the Republic of Korea 
for “immediate and effective steps to 
secure peace and security, not only 
for the Republic of Korea, but also 
for the peace-loving people of the 
world.” 

On June 26, the Commission re- 
ported again. The North Korean 
advances had created a dangerous 
situation. There were possibilities of 
rapid deterioration and it was im- 
possible to estimate the situation 
which would exist in Seoul the next 
day. 

Convinced by past experience that 
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North Korea would not heed the 
Council’s resolution or accept the 
Commission’s good offices, the Com- 
mission suggested that the Council 
might consider either an invitation 
to both parties to agree on a neutral 
mediator to negotiate a peace or a 
request to Member governments to 
undertake immediate mediation. 

Meanwhile, the Commission had 
decided to stand by in Seoul, it said. 
The danger was, however, that the 
critical operations in progress might 
end in a matter of days and the ques- 
tion of a cease-fire and withdrawal 
of North Korean forces prove “aca- 
demic.” 

Another cable on the same day re- 
ported that the Commission had con- 
sidered the latest reports on the 
hostilities and the results of direct 
observation along the thirty-eighth 
parallel by the Commission’s military 
observers up to 48 hours before the 
hostilities began. On this evidence 
the Commission judged that the 
northern regime was carrying out “a 
well-planned, concerted, and _ full- 
scale invasion.” 

“South Korean forces were de- 
ployed on a wholly defensive basis 
in all sectors of the parallel. 

“They were taken completely by 
surprise as they had no reason to be- 
lieve from intelligence sources that 
an invasion was imminent.” 

On the same day, it cabled a sum- 
mary report on background events 
preceding the outbreak of hostilities. 
(See box on page 70.) 


Decision to Leave Seoul 


The next day, June 27, the Com- 
mission cabled that it had been in- 
formed by the Acting Prime Minister 
and Defence Minister that the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea 
was leaving Seoul and that a deci- 
sion had been made to defend the 
capital city. 

At an emergency meeting, there- 
fore, the Commission decided that, 
in order to preserve its freedom of 


action, it should leave Seoul for some 
point farther south. 


In making this decision, the Com- 
mission “took into account the bitter 
and unswerving hostility towards it- 
self of the communist-created regime 
of North Korea.” It felt no useful 
purpose would be served by remain- 
ing in a city where it would no 
longer have contact with the legiti- 
mate Government of Korea. 


The Commission and its secretariat 
therefore left Seoul at 10.30 a.m. on 
June 27 for Suwon, which it had 
been informed would be the tem- 
porary capital. It was accompanied 
by the Foreign Minister. On reach- 
ing Suwon, however, the mission was 
unable to contact any other member 
of the Government or to learn defi- 
nitely where the temporary capital 
was being established. But facilities 
for air evacuation were being made 
available at a nearby airfield by 
United States military units. 


Evacuation to Japan 


The Commission then held a sec- 
ond emergency meeting and decided 
to evacuate to Japan, “there to hold 
itself ready to return to Korea, sub- 
ject to developments or fresh instruc- 
tions from the Security Council.” 


This, then, was the situation when 
the Security Council met on the 
afternoon of June 27. Public anxiety 
was reflected in a record attendance. 
Thousands had been unable to secure 
seats. Representatives of many dele- 
gations and members of the Secre- 
tariat crowded the Council Chamber. 


After reading the various messages 
from the Commission, the President, 
Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, of India, 
opened the proceedings with the re- 
mark that many saw in the events of 
the previous two days “the begin- 
ning of a Third World War, with all 
its horrors.” 


“A terrible burden therefore rests 
upon us as the body charged with 
the primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace,” 
he said. “The people of the world 
are weary of war and rumors of war, 
and we must try our best not to fail 
them.” 

He then recounted how the tension 
between India and Pakistan had 
eased after the recent meeting of the 
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two Prime Ministers. That meeting 
was not a solution of the problems 
between the two countries but it 
was “a definite step of turning away 
from the brink of war, and future 
generations will probably record it 
as a turning point in the history of 
Indo-Pakistan relations.” 

Sir Benegal Rau mentioned this, 
he said, “by way of showing that, 
even when things appear to be at 
their worst, there is no need for 
despair.” 


“Attack on the United Nations” 


Following the President, Warren 
R. Austin, of the United States, de- 
clared that the United Nations was 
facing “the gravest crisis in its exist- 
ence.” 

It was clear that the authorities in 
North Korea had flouted the deci- 
sion of the Council, and the armed 
invasion continued. 

“This is, in fact, an attack on the 
United Nations itself. The North 
Korea authorities have called upon 
the established Government of the 
Republic to surrender.” 

It was difficult to imagine, he said, 
a more glaring example of disregard 
for the United Nations and for all 
the principles which it represents. 

“The most important provisions of 
the Charter are those outlawing ag- 
gressive war. It is precisely these 
provisions which the North Korea 
authorities have violated. 

“It is the plain duty of the Security 
Council to invoke stringent sanctions 
to restore international peace. 

“The Republic of Korea has ap- 
pealed to the United Nations for pro- 
tection. I am happy and proud to 
report that the United States is pre- 
pared as a loyal Member of the 
United Nations to furnish assistance 
to the Republic of Korea.” 


United States Resolution 


Mr. Austin then submitted a draft 
resolution recommending that the 
Members of the United Nations 
“furnish such assistance to the Re- 
public of Korea as may be necessary 
to repel the armed attack and to re- 
tore international peace and security 
in the area.” 

This, he said, was the logical con- 
sequence of the resolution adopted 
by the Council two days before and 
of the subsequent events. 

He then read the text of President 
Truman’s statement made a few 
hours earlier: 

“In Korea, the Government forces, 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY 
SECURITY COUNCIL ON 
JUNE 27, 1950 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

HAVING DETERMINED that the 
armed attack upon the Republic 
of Korea by forces from North 
Korea constitutes a breach of the 
peace, 

HAVING CALLED FOR an imme- 
diate cessation of hostilities, and 

HAVING CALLED UPON the au- 
thorities of North Korea to with- 
draw forthwith their armed forces 
to the thirty-eighth parallel, and 

HAVING NOTED from the report 
of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for Korea that the authori- 
ties in North Korea have neither 
ceased hostilities nor withdrawn 
their armed forces to the thirty- 
eighth parallel and that urgent 
military measures are required to 
restore international peace and 
and security, 

HAVING NOTED the appeal from 
the Republic of Korea to the 
United Nations for immediate 
and effective steps to secure peace 
and security, 

RECOMMENDS that the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations fur- 
nish such assistance to the Re- 
public of Korea as may be neces- 
sary to repel the armed attack 
and to restore international peace 
and security in the area. 





which were armed to prevent border 
raids and to preserve internal se- 
curity were attacked by invading 
forces from North Korea. The Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations 
called upon the invading troops to 
cease hostilities and to withdraw to 
the thirty-eighth parallel. This they 
have not done, but on the contrary 
have pressed the attack. The Security 
Council called upon all Members of 
the United Nations to render every 
assistance to the United Nations in 
the execution of this resolution. In 
these circumstances, I have ordered 
United States air and sea forces to 
give the Korean Government troops 
cover and support. 

“The attack upon Korea makes it 
plain beyond all doubt that com- 
munism has passed beyond the use 





of subversion to conquer independent 
nations and will now use armed in- 
vasion and war. It has defied the 
orders of the Security Council of the 
United Nations issued to preserve 
international peace and security. In 
these circumstances, the occupation 
of Formosa by communist forces 
would be a direct threat to the se- 
curity of the Pacific area and to 
United States forces performing their 
lawful and necessary functions in 
that area. 

“Accordingly, I have ordered the 
Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack 
on Formosa. As a corollary of this 
action, I am calling upon the Chi- 
nese Government on Formosa to 
cease all air and sea operations 
against the mainland. The Seventh 
Fleet will see that this is done. The 
determination of the future status of 
Formosa must await the restoration 
of security in the Pacific, a peace 
settlement with Japan, or considera- 
tion by the United Nations. 

“I have also directed that United 
States forces in the Philippines be 
strengthened and that military assist- 
ance to the Philippines Government 
be accelerated. 


_ “Lhave similarly directed accelera- 

tion in the furnishing of military as- 
sistance to the forces of France and 
the Associated States in Indo-China 
and dispatch of a military mission 
to provide close working relations 
with those forces. 


“I know that all Members of the 
United Nations will consider care- 
fully the consequences of this latest 
aggression in Korea in defiance of 
the Charter of the United Nations. A 
return to the rule of force in inter- 
national affairs would have far-reach- 
ing effect. The United States will 
continue to uphold the rule of law. 

“I have instructed Ambassador 
Austin, as the representative of the 
United States to the Security Coun- 
cil, to report these steps to the 
Council.” 


Representatives on United 
Nations Commission on Korea 


A. B. Jamieson 
Yu-Wan Liu 
Ex SALVADOR 
Angel Gochez Marin 
Henri Costilhes 
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Mr. Austin concluded that the 
keynote of the draft resolution and 
his statement and the significant 
characteristic of the action taken by 
the President was support of the 
United Nations purposes and prin- 
ciples—in a word, “peace.” 


Yugoslavia’s Proposal 


Yugoslavia also presented a draft 
resolution which, Dr. Ales Bebler 
explained, was based on the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the war in Korea 
was a direct consequence of the gen- 
eral tension in the postwar world, a 
tension which in recent years had 
assumed such forms that it was com- 
monly known as the “cold war.” He 
believed that the source of this con- 
tinued tension lay in the practice of 
dividing certain geographical areas 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY SECURITY COUNCIL 
ON JUNE 25, 1950 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 


RECALLING the finding of the 
General Assembly in its resolu- 
tion of October 21, 1949, that the 
Government of the Republic of 
Korea is a lawfully established 
government “having _ effective 
control and jurisdiction over that 
part of Korea where the United 
Nations Temporary Commission 
on Korea was able to observe and 
consult and in which the great 
majority of the people of Korea 
reside; and that this Government 
is based on elections which were 
a valid expression of the free will 
of the electorate of that part of 
Korea and which were observed 
by the Temporary Commission; 
and that this is the only such 
Government in Korea”; 


MINDFUL of the concern ex- 
pressed by the General Assem- 
bly in its resolutions of Decem- 
ber 12, 1948 and October 21, 
1949, of the consequences which 
might follow unless Member 
states refrained from acts deroga- 
tory to the results sought to be 
achieved by the United Nations 
in bringing about the complete 
independence and unity of Ko- 
rea; and the concern expressed 
that the situation described by 
the United Nations Commission 
on Korea in its report menaces 
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into spheres of influence or interest. 

The Balkans had been so divided 
and the consequences of the policy 
of division were still poisoning inter- 
national relations in general. 

Korea and the Korean people were 
another victim, but here the policy 
had split asunder a single country 
and a single nation. It was inevitable 
that an open conflict should break 
out between the two sides, each of 
which was under opposing influences, 
but it was also obivious that this 
open conflict added, in its turn, to 
the seriousness of the general conflict. 
The United States draft resolution 
clearly showed where this was lead- 
ing. 

“The policy of spheres of influ- 
ence has created a vicious circle 
from which we cannot emerge onto 


the safety and well being of the 
Republic of Korea and of the 
people of Korea and might lead 
to open military conflict there: 

NOTING with grave concern the 
armed attack upon the Republic 
of Korea by forces from North 
Korea, 

DETERMINES that this action 
constitutes a breach of the peace, 


I. CALLS FOR the immediate 
cessation of hostilities; and 


CALLS UPON the authorities of 
North Korea to withdraw forth- 
with their armed forces to the 
thirty-eighth parallel; 


II. REQUESTs the United Na- 
tions Commission on Korea 

(a) To communicate its fully 
considered recommendations on 
the situation with the least possible 
delay; 

(b) To observe the withdrawal 
of the North Korean forces to the 
thirty-eighth parallel; and 

(c) To keep the Security Coun- 
cil informed on the execution of 
this resolution; 


III. CALLS UPON all Members 
to render every assistance to the 
United Nations in the execution 
of this resolution and to refrain 
from giving assistance to the 
North Korean authorities. 





the broad highway of the strengthen- 
ing of peace,” Dr. Bebler asserted. 
“Indeed it may well lead us straight 
into a new world war.” 

Yugoslavia believed that the Coun- 
cil should act in a direction opposite 
to trends followed so far in interna- 
tional relations. 

After only two days of fighting, the 
Council should not and could not 
abandon all hope that the two parties 
involved would at last understand 
the interests of their own people and 
of international peace. The Yugo- 
slav draft resolution therefore pro- 
posed that the Council should renew 
its call for cessation of hostilities, 
drawing attention to the grave con- 
sequences of a prolongation of opera- 
tions. It provided that a procedure 
of mediation be initiated. The parties 
should be invited to accept the pro- 
cedure in principle and North Korea 
should be asked to send a representa- 
tive to Lake Success with powers to 
participate in mediation. 


The Spokesman of Korea 


The fire of aggression could not 
be contained by national bound- 
ary lines, said Dr. John M. Chang, 
the representative of the Republic of 
Korea. If unchecked, it would sweep 
across the world. 

“The resolution adopted on June 
25 made very clear the moral sense 
of the United Nations,” Dr. Chang 
said. “Unequivocally it pointed the 
finger of blame at the marauding 
forces invading my country. One 
more step, however, remains to be 
taken. That moral judgment must 
be backed with the power of enforce- 
ment. 

“In its resolution, the Council ex- 
plicitly called on all Members to ren- 
der every assistance to the United 
Nations in the execution of this reso- 
lution. On behalf of my Govern- 
ment, I make a strong appeal through 
the Security Council to all Members 
of the United Nations that effective 
measures be taken at once. I fur- 
ther appeal to the Security Council 
to request all Members of the United 
Nations—to which the Republic of 
Korea owes its existence—to par- 
ticipate actively in the enforcement 
of measures which it will sanction. 

The representative of France, Jean 
Chauvel, quoting from the reports, 
agreed that the situation had become 
a good deal more serious since June 
25. The very existence of the Re- 
public of Korea was threatened, and 
at the same time the authority of the 
Council and of the United Nations 
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Korea and the United 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL (left) dywn i 
its meeting of June 27 when thyesolu 
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Secretary General to Korea, resfes im 
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GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR and 
President Syngman Rhee of South Korea 
(top right) are shown during the ceremon- 
ies of August 15, 1948 proclaiming 
Korea a republic. Dr. John M. Chang, 
Korean Ambassador in Washington (right 
center) listens to Arne Sunde, representa- 
tive of Norway, before the Council meet- 
ing, and Ambassador Austin converses 
with the Secretary General (bottom right) 


at the conference table. 








was being openly disregarded. There 
had been an act of violence; the con- 
sequences could be extremely seri- 
ous. The only solution therefore was 
to reply in such a way as to put a 
complete stop to the attack. 

“The solution must be made to fit 
the circumstances,” Mr. Chauvel said, 
“and the circumstances are such that 
the United Nations must give proof 
of solidarity in support of the prin- 
ciples which are the very foundation 
of the organization.” 

The French delegation fully sup- 
ported the United States proposal and 
deeply appreciated the statement by 
President Truman, which placed the 
specific problem of Korea within the 
general picture of the Pacific. In all 
those areas, there was the same prob- 
lem. 

“No one here desires war, and, 
according to the Charter, our aim is 
to prevent war,” Mr. Chauvel stated. 
“Our most earnest hope is that, once 
our work has been accomplished and 
order has been restored, all the terri- 
tories mentioned in President Tru- 
man’s statement may become the 
ramparts of peace.” 

Sir Terence Shone, of the United 
Kingdom, also supported the United 
States draft resolution. The situa- 
tion which had developed in Korea 
was “an unparalleled affront” to the 
United Nations, and, in particular, to 
the Security Council. Ignoring the 
resolution of June 25 was a further 
affront. He welcomed President Tru- 
man’s “forthright” statement and the 
prompt initiative of the United States 
in offering aid to the Republic of 
Korea. 

He emphasized that there was no 
basis for insinuations that the United 
Kingdom had been hesitant in sup- 
porting the Council’s action. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, also 
heartily supported the United States 
draft resolution. Commenting on 
President Truman’s statement, he 
said that its clear recognition “that 
communism has passed beyond the 
use of subversion to conquer inde- 
pendent nations and will now use 
armed invasion and war” character- 
ized beyond any doubt the nature 
of the problem. 

He also expressed gratitude for 
the decision of the United States to 
use its fleet to prevent an attack on 
Formosa. Formosa, which was a 
province of China before 1895, was 
“remade one of our provinces after 
the surrender of Japan.” The Chi- 
nese people look on it as one of the 
provinces of the country and expect 
their Government to use its human 
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The United Nations Commis- 
sion on Korea cabled on June 26 
a summary of events preceding 
the outbreak of hostilities. For the 
past two years, this said, the North 
Korean regime had pursued tactics 
designed to weaken and destroy 
the Government of the Republic 
of Korea. These tactics included 
violently abusive propaganda, 
threatening gestures along the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and the en- 
couragement and support of sub- 
versive activities in the territory 
of the Republic. 

During the same period, the 
Commission itself had been the 
target for repeated propaganda 
broadcasts which denied its legal- 
ity, dubbed it futile, and subjected 
its individual members to abuse. 

This campaign, the Commission 
said, had been relentlessly pursued 
during the preceding eight months 
while the economy of the young 
Republic remained shaky and the 
deliberations of the First National 
Assembly had frequently been 
stormy and critical of the admin- 
istration. However, there recently 
had been distinct signs of im- 
provement in both the economic 
and political stability of the 
country. 

In early April, the Korean army 
and police climaxed a winter of- 
fensive against northern supported 
guerrillas operating in South 
Korea by smashing two guerrilla 
battalions soon after their crossing 
of the parallel. At the same time, 
internal security and domestic 
morale had been strengthened by 
suppression of subversive ele- 
ments. 

After the successfully conducted 
general elections on May 30, in 
which all parties except the under- 
ground communists participated, 
the new Assembly met on June 
19 in a hopeful atmosphere. The 
initial sessions indicated determi- 
nation to criticize the administra- 
tion for any shortcomings. 

Activities by the North Korean 
regime’s Pyongyang Radio in 
June, among them repeated broad- 














































Events Preceding Conflict 





casts of an appeal for elections 
throughout Korea after a meeting 
of a proposed consultative council, 
indicated, the Commission said, an 
ostensible change in the North’s 
previous attitude on unification. 
This appeal was from the Demo- 
cratic Front. 


Subsequently, another plan for 
peaceful unification, prepared by 
the Praesidium of the People’s 
Supreme Assembly of the North- 
ern regime, contemplated the con- 
vening of the North and South 
Assemblies as a single legislative 
assembly. 


Both appeals, however, were 
accompanied by objectionable 
conditions and both were de- 
nounced by the South Korean 
press, political parties, and leaders 
as sheer propaganda. An appar- 
ent intention of the appeals, said 
the Commission, was to split 
the unity prevailing in the South 
Korean National Assembly by en- 
couraging those who had opposed 
the 1948 elections to think that 
there was a real possibility of 
peaceful unification by negotia- 
tion. 


Views of Commission 


In the light of the evidently in- 
creasing strength of the Republic 
of Korea in recent months and 
the utterly unexpected invasion on 
June 25, the radio propaganda 
offensive calling for early unifica- 
tion by peaceful means “seems to 
have been intended solely for its 
screening effect,” the Commission 
added. 


North Korean contentions now 
were being broadcast that South 
Korea, having rejected every 
Northern proposal for peaceful 
unification, had launched an in- 
vasion force across the parallel, 
thus precipitating North Korean 
counterattacks. 

But “all the evidence. continues 
to point to a calculated co- 
ordinated attack prepared and 
launched with secrecy,” the Com- 
mission concluded. 
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and material resources to recover the 
integrity, independence, and freedom 
of China. 

As for the Yugoslav proposal, Dr. 
Tsiang did not feel that an offer of 
mediation by the Council at this mo- 
ment would serve the cause of peace, 
but would be “condoning the aggres- 
sion and favoring the aggressor.” 

Support for the United States draft 
resolution and satisfaction with the 
statement by President Truman were 
also expressed by Dr. Carlos Blanco, 
of Cuba; Arne Sunde, of Norway; 
and Dr. José A. Correa, of Ecuador. 


Council Meeting Suspended 


The Council’s meeting was sus- 
pended from 5.10 p.m. until 10.25 
p.m. because the Egyptian and In- 
dian representatives had not received 
instruction from their Governments. 
When the meeting was resumed, 
Mahmoud Fawzi Bay, of Egypt, 
said he still had not received his in- 
structions and therefore could not 
participate in the voting. He reserved 
the right to communicate his Gov- 
ernment’s views to the Council. 

Sir B. N. Rau likewise said that he 
had made repeated attempts to reach 
his Government by telephone but had 
failed because of mechanical dif- 
ficulties. He therefore could not 
participate in the voting either. 

The United States draft resolution 
recommending that United Nations 
Members furnish assistance to the 
Republic of Korea was then adopted 
by a vote of 7-1. Yugoslavia voted 
against, and Egypt and India did not 
take part. (For text, see page 66.) 

Similarly, the Yugoslav proposal 
calling for mediation was rejected, 
7-1. 

The next day, the Commission on 
Korea cabled that it had unanimously 
decided to send an advance party to 
Pusan, in South Korea, to make ar- 
rangements for the Commission to 
resume its functions in Korea. 

This was pursuant to its earlier 
decision to hold itself ready to re- 
turn, subject to developments, and in 
the light of information from Gen- 
eral Headquarters, Supreme Com- 
mander Allied Powers, that this was 
possible and feasible. 

On July 1, the Commission re- 
ported from Tokyo that four of its 
members were in Pusan. These 
would constitute the Commission; 
the three remaining members would 
remain in Tokyo as an ad hoc Com- 
mittee so that the Commission in the 
Korea might keep in close touch 
with the Security Council and inter- 
national developments. 
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Ill. Council Determines 
Breach of Peace 


At 3 a.m. on Sunday, June 25, the 
Deputy United States representative 
to the United Nations, Ernest A. 
Gross, urgently telephoned Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie. Mr. Gross read 
a message from the American Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Korea 
to the United States Department of 
State reporting that North Korean 
forces had invaded the territory of 
the Republic at several points in the 
early morning hours. 

Mr. Gross said that the Pyongyang 
Radio, under the control of the 
North Korean regime, reportedly had 
broadcast a declaration of war 
against the Republic effective 9 p.m., 
(New York time), June 24. 

An attack of the forces of the 
North Korean regime in these circum- 
stances “constitutes a breach of the 
peace and an act of aggression,” Mr. 
Gross stated. Therefore, on the ur- 
gent request of his Government, he 
asked the Secretary-General to call 
an immediate meeting of the Security 
Council. 

Meanwhile, at midnight, three 
hours earlier, Mr. Lie, informed that 
a conflict appeared to have broken 
out in Korea, immediately cabled the 
United Nations Commission on Ko- 
rea for a report. 

Later in the day, Mr. Gross sent 
a copy of his message to the Secre- 
tary-General and asked him to bring 
it to the immediate attention of the 
President of the Council. 

Thus, when the Council held its 
emergency meeting at 2 p.m. on June 
25, under the Presidency of M. Go- 
pala Menon, of India, it had before 
it two documents—the message from 
Mr. Gross and a cablegram from the 
Commission. 


Commission’s Report 


The serious situation, said the 
Commission, was assuming the char- 
acter of a full-scale war “and may 
endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” 

Details of the events were related 
as follows: 

At about 4 a.m. on June 25 (Ko- 
rean time), according to a statement 
by the Republic of Korea, attacks 


were launched in strength by North 
Korean forces all along the thirty- 
eighth parallel. The major points of 
attack included Ongin Peninsula, the 
Kaesong area, and Chunchon and 
the east coast, where seaborne land- 
ings were reported north and south 
of Kangnung. 

Another seaborne landing was re- 
ported imminent under air cover in 
the Pohang area on the southeast 
coast. The most recent attacks, the 
cablegram said, occurred along the 
parallel directly north of Seoul along 
the shortest avenue of approach. 

A Pyongyang Radio allegation at 
1.35 p.m. (Korean time) that a South 
Korean invasion across the parallel 
had taken place during the night was 
declared entirely false by the Presi- 
dent and Foreign Minister of the Re- 
public of Korea at a conference with 
the Commission members and the 
Commission’s principal secretary. 

The Pyongyang Radio broadcast 
stated that the People’s Army had 
been instructed to repulse the invad- 
ing forces by a decisive counterattack 
and placed responsibility for the con- 
sequences on South Korea. 

A briefing by the President includ- 
ed a statement that 36 tanks and ar- 
mored cars were used in the northern 
attacks at four points. 

After an emergency Cabinet meet- 
ing, the Foreign Minister issued a 
broadcast to the people of South Ko- 
rea encouraging resistance against 
the “dastardly attack.” The Presi- 
dent expressed complete willingness 
for the Commiésion to broadcast an 
appeal for a cease-fire, and for com- 
munications to be sent to inform 
the United Nations of the gravity 
of the situation. 

Although a North Korean declar- 
ation of war was rumored at 11 
a.m. over the Pyongyang Radio, no 
confirmation was available from any 
source, the Commission reported. 
The President was not treating the 
broadcast as official notice. The 
United States Ambassador, appear- 
ing before the Commission, said he 
expected the Republican Army to 
give a good account of itself. 

At 5.15 p.m. four Yak-type air- 
craft strafed civilian and military 
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airfields outside Seoul, destroying 
planes, firing gas tanks, and attack- 
ing jeeps. The Yongdungpo railroad 
station on the outskirts was also 
strafed. 


The Commission stressed the seri- 
ousness of the situation and sug- 
gested that the Secretary-General 
might consider bringing the matter 
to the notice of the Security Coun- 
cil. 


Secretary-General’s Statement 


At the outset of the Security Coun- 
cil’s emergency meeting, Secretary- 
General Lie recalled that, since 
November 1947, the problem of 
Korea had been the concern of the 
United Nations. In a resolution on 
October 21, 1949, the Assembly 
referred to its previous declaration 
that there had been established a 
lawful government—the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea— 
having effective control and jurisdic- 
tion over that part of Korea where 
the then United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea was able to 
observe and consult and in which 
the great majority of the people of 
Korea reside. 


The Assembly directed the United 
Nations Commission to observe and 
report any developments which 
might lead to military conflict in 
Korea, and to render such interim 
reports as it might deem appropriate 
to the Secretary-General for trans- 
mission to Members. 


The Assembly, Mr. Lie continued, 
had also called on all Member states, 
the Government of the Republic of 
Korea, and all Koreans to afford 
every assistance and facility to the 
Commission in the fulfilment of its 
responsibilities, and to refrain from 
any acts derogatory to the purposes 
of the Assembly resolution. 


Then the Secretary-General de- 
clared: “The report received by me 
from the Commission, as well as re- 
ports from other sources in Korea, 
make it plain that military actions 
have been undertaken by Northern 
Korean forces. These actions are a 
direct violation of the resolution of 
the General Assembly which had 
been adopted by a vote of 48 to 6, 
with 3 abstentions, as well as a 
violation of the principles of the 
Charter. 

“The present situation is a serious 
one and is a threat to international 
peace; the Security Council is, in 
my opinion, the competent organ to 
deal with it. I consider it the clear 
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duty of the Security Council to take 
steps necessary to re-establish peace 
in that area.” 


Before the Council began its dis- 
cussion, Dr. John M. Chang, repre- 
sentative of the Government of the 
Republic of Korea, was invited to 
take his place at the table. 


The “unprovoked assault against 
the territory of the Republic of 
Korea” declared Mr. Gross, of the 
United States, constituted an in- 
vasion of a state which the United 
Nations itself, by action of its Gen- 
eral Assembly, had brought into 
being. It was an armed aggression 
against a Government elected under 
United Nations supervision, an attack 
which struck at the fundamental 
purposes of the Charter and openly 
defied the interest and authority of 
the United Nations. It therefore con- 
cerned the vital interest which all 
the Member nations have in the 
organization. 


United States Proposal 


Recalling “a few of the milestones 
in the development of the Korean 
situation,” Mr. Gross said that a 
Joint Commission of the United 
States and the Soviet Union for two 
years sought unsuccessfully to agree 
on ways and means of bringing in- 
dependence to Korea. The United 
States wished to hold a Four Power 
Conference in an effort to achieve 
agreement, but the U.S.S.R. rejected 
that proposal. 


The United States then asked the 
General Assembly to consider the 
problem and the Soviet Union op- 
posed that suggestion too. In Novem- 
ber 1947, the Assembly established 
the Temporary Commission, which 
was unable to enter North Korea 
because of the attitude of the Soviet 
Union. 


At its third session, the Assembly 
continued the Commission in exist- 
ence and made the declaration, cited 
by the Secretary-General, on the 
legality of the Government in Korea 
based on elections observed by the 
Commission. On January 1, 1949, 
the United States recognized the 
Government of the Republic of 
Korea and more than 30 states had 
since accorded recognition. 

The Commission’s efforts to attain 
access to North Korea in 1949 were 
also fruitless. The Commission ob- 
served the withdrawal of United 
States forces, completed on June 19, 
1949, but was not able to take any 
action on verifying the withdrawal 





of Soviet occupation forces from 
North Korea. 

Mr. Gross then presented a draft 
resolution to note the Security Coun- 
cil’s grave concern at the invasion 
of the Republic of Korea by the 
armed forces of North Korea and to 
call on the authorities in the north 
to cease hostilities and to withdraw 
their armed forces to the border 
along the thirty-eighth parallel. It 
also proposed to request the Com- 
mission to observe the withdrawal 
and to keep the Security Council 
informed on the implementation and 
execution of the resolution. Finally, 
the United States proposal contained 
a call to all Members of the United 
Nations to render every assistance 
to the United Nations in carrying 
out the resolution, and to refrain 
from giving assistance to the North 
Korean authorities. 

The representative of the Repub- 
lic of Korea, Dr. Chang, said that 
his country was suffering the brunt 
of an unprovoked attack by military 
forces from North Korea, which 
had used tanks, artillery, six-inch 
guns, and planes in its “act of ag- 
gression,” and “all-out effort,” to 
bring Korea under the domination of 
the communist-supported puppet 
regime of the North. 

“This unprovoked armed attack 
by the forces of the North against 
the Republic of Korea is a crime 
against the humanity and conscience 
of mankind. The invasion of my 
country is an act of aggression and 
a threat to international peace and 
security. I appeal to the Security 
Council to act forthwith in removing 
this threat to international peace. I 
also appeal to the Security Council 
to direct the invaders of my country 
to cease fire and to withdraw from 
our territory. 

“We owe our existence to the 
United Nations. I trust that the Se- 
curity Council, which is charged 
with the primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace, will not 
fail in this imperative duty.” 


United Kingdom Views 


For the United Kingdom, Sir Ter- 
ence Shone said that it was clear that 
the Council was confronted with a 
situation of the gravest concern, not 
only to the Council, but to all peace- 
loving people the world over. 

It was essential to take every 
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proper action to prevent an aggrava- 
tion of the situation. The United 
States draft resolution, he thought, 
went as far as the Council could 
properly go at this stage, for it 
should not at this moment take 
action which might go beyond the 
bounds of the evidence placed at 
its disposal by the Commission. In 
supporting the draft resolution, Sir 
Terence offered an amendment to 
ask the Commission to communicate 
its fully considered recommendations 
on the situation “with the least pos- 
sible delay,” an amendment which 
was accepted by the United States. 


Chinese Statement 


Commenting on the fact that with- 
in one day of an act of aggression 
in the Far East, the Security Coun- 
cil was meeting at Lake Success to 
take action, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of 
China, emphasized that speed of 
action was of great importance. The 
aggressors counted on facing Korea 
and the world with a fait accompli. 

The event that had now occurred 
in Korea was much dreaded by all, 
Dr. Tsiang said. The United Na- 
tions had had Korea under con- 
sideration for three -years, but its 
proposal that the problem of Korean 
independence and unity should be 
solved through a free and fair ex- 
pression of the wishes of the people 
did not succeed completely, because 
the communist regime in Northern 
Korea defied the United Nations 
from the very beginning. 

The demarcation line along the 
thirty-eighth parallel was not origi- 
nally chosen by anybody in Korea, 
but was a diplomatic device made 
by others, Dr. Tsiang continued. The 
perpetuation of that line, in defiance 
of the resolutions of the Assembly, 
must be attributed to the authorities 
in Northern Korea, and that was at 
the bottom of the present trouble. 

The crisis called for full applica- 
tion of the Charter and complete 
utilization of the moral and legal 
resources at the disposal of the 
United Nations, Dr. Tsiang em- 
phasized. If an act of aggression of 
this type were allowed to stand and 
to pass without the Council’s strong- 
est opposition, it would only encour- 
age aggression in other countries. He 
therefore gave wholehearted support 
to the United States draft resolution. 

Making a special appeal as the 
representative of one Asian country 
to the President of the Council, the 
representative of another Asian coun- 
try, on behalf of a third Asian coun- 
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try and people, Dr. Tsiang con- 
cluded: “. . . We must first of all 
stop this kind of aggression; other- 
wise there will be no nationalism or 
socialism in Asia.” 

Associating himself with the state- 
ments by the United States and 
United Kingdom representatives, 
Jean Chauvel, of France, supported 
the draft resolution and considered 
that the Council must act without 
delay. 

Similar views were expressed by 
Dr. Carlos Blanco, of Cuba; Dr. 
José A. Correa, of Ecuador; Mah- 
moud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt; and 
later, Arne Sunde, of Norway. Mr. 
Fawzi proposed a brief adjournment 
for consultation on drafting changes, 
after which the text of the draft 
resolution was somewhat revised, 
the chief change being that the mil- 
itary action was referred to as an 
“armed attack” rather than an 
“armed invasion.” 


Yugoslav Draft Resolution 


Djuro Nincic, of Yugoslavia, de- 
clared that the news and the state- 
ments in the Council should cause 
the gravest concern and arouse the 
greatest feeling of uneasiness. How- 
ever, his delegation did not feel that 
the picture gained so far from the 
various dispatches, some of them 
contradictory, and from the state- 
ments was sufficiently complete and 
balanced to enable the Council to 





pass judgment or assess the final and 
definite responsibility and guilt of 
either of the parties involved. 

His delegation believed that the 
Council should do everything in its 
power to acquire all possible fac- 
tual knowledge and should therefore 
hear a representative of the other 
party concerned, the Government of 
North Korea, now accused of aggres- 
sion. That was why he would for- 
mally propose such a move. 

This did not mean, however, that 
the Yugoslav delegation felt that in 
the meantime the Council should re- 
main inactive or should fail to take 
the action warranted. But instead of 
adopting a resolution which would 
assess the guilt of one of the parties, 
the Council should, for the time be- 
ing, order or call for a cessation of 
hostilities and withdrawal of troops, 
at the same time continuing its in- 
vestigation. Mr. Nincic then sub- 
mitted a draft resolution to this 
effect. 

The revised United States draft 
resolution was adopted in a para- 
graph-by-paragraph vote and, as a 
whole, by 9—0, with Yugoslavia 
abstaining. (For text, see page 67.) 
Only Yugoslavia voted for its draft 
resolution, which was rejected by a 
vote of 6 against, with Egypt, India, 
and Norway abstaining. 


The Secretary General signs contract to erect 
the General Assembly building (see page 92). 
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Council Notes Progress 
in Pacific Islands Territory 


Covering an area of some three million square miles, 
the Pacific Islands Trust Territory consists of the island 
groups known as the Marshalls, Carolines and Marianas. 
Progress made by the Micronesians—“ people of the tiny 
islands”’—has been reviewed by the Trusteeship Council. 


FLOATING public health unit 

plies from island to island in 
Micronesia. Equipped with the most 
modern facilities and carrying a staff 
of doctors, dentists and technicans, 
this vessel, the U.S.S. Whidbey, is 
fitted out as a clinic and a laboratory. 
At every island it makes physical ex- 
aminations and already its records 
cover virtually the entire population 
of the islands. 

This striking experiment which 
illustrates the unique geography of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
islands—a land area of 687 square 
miles, consisting of 96 island groups 
dotting an expanse of ocean as large 
as the United States—was described 
by Rear Admiral Leon S. Fiske at 
the Trusteeship Council. Admiral 
Fiske, who is Deputy High Com- 
missioner of the Territory, appeared 
as Special Representative of the 
United States during the Council’s 
examination of the annual report 
for the year ending June 30, 1949. 

Thanks to measures such as the 
medical survey conducted by the 
Whidbey, Admiral Fiske said, pub- 
lic health had made conspicuous 
progress. Active yaws, originally 
estimated to afflict some 90 per cent 
of the population, had been reduced 
so much that an open lesion was seen 
now in, probably less than one per 
cent of those who presented them- 
selves for treatment. Dispensaries 
are operating at each civil adminis- 
tration centre. Three sub-dispensaries 
with provision for in-patient care and 
87 for out-patients have been estab- 
lished. 

The year under review, said Ad- 
miral Fiske, might be considered a 
period of consolidation during which 
the Administering Authority had 
been developing its program based on 
a continuing evaluation of the needs 
of the several communities in the 
islands and framed within the limits 
of funds available. Although not al- 
ways dramatic, results provided a 
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good foundation for future progress. 

While locally derived revenues 
were perhaps about $300,000, the 
aggregate cost to the United States 
of administering the Pacific Islands 
was estimated to be at least $7,000,- 
000 annually. The total cost was 
difficult to estimate precisely, as in- 
numerable services and facilities in 
kind are supported out of subdivi- 
sions of the federal budget. But the 
ships and planes employed for the 
administration alone cost over 
$4,000,000 annually to maintain and 
operate, without regard to deprecia- 
tion and capital investment. 


Seat of Government 


It had not yet seemed practicable 
to transfer the seat of government 
from Guam to a site within the Ter- 
ritory itself as the Council had rec- 
ommended a year ago. But a field 
headquarters had been established on 
Truk, which is near both the geo- 
graphical and population centres of 
the area. It was estimated that it 
would cost $25,000,000 or more to 
build suitable headquarters for the 
High Commissioner’s staff at Truk, 
or at some other point within the 
Territory. Even if funds were avail- 
able, such a building program would 
require at least four or five years. 


Year's Notable Achievements 


Admiral Fiske went on to outline 
some of the “outstanding accomplish- 
ments” in the territory during the 
year. A concrete political develop- 
ment was the setting up of more than 
a hundred municipalities, as basic 
units of local government. The aim 
was to organize at least one of these 
on each populated atoll or separate 
island. Of the principal officials now 
holding office in such municipalities, 
135 had been selected by popular 
election, 45 by appointment, and 33 
held office on a hereditary basis. 


Many of those appointed on a 
hereditary basis were in the Palau 
area, which included the extremely 
isolated islands south and east of 
Yap, where the people still clung 
tenaciously to their ancient customs. 

As a result of repeated visits by 
administrative officials, however, peo- 
ple in most of the islands seemed to 
have grasped the nature of the 
responsibilities of municipal officials. 
In some cases the payment of the 
salaries of elementary school teachers 
by the municipalities had presented 
a problem. An experiment in this 
connection was being made in the 
Ponape and Truk regions by the im- 
position of a cigarette tax, the pro- 
ceeds of which would be used to pay 
teachers. The Administration was 
also organizing regional advisory 
bodies as soon as people in given 
areas were able to understand the 
principles of administration and the 
value of democratic methods. Vari- 
ous devices were used to enable 
illiterate persons to vote. In some 
cases, the voter was allowed to in- 
dicate his choice by showing the 
photograph of the candidate he 
selected. 

In order to strengthen the judicial 
authority in the Territory a chief 
justice directly responsible to the 
Administration had been appointed 
in 1948. A district court of broad 
jurisdiction, staffed with trained 
lawyers, had also been set up to deal 
with more serious cases and to give 
the indigenous population a clearer 
conception of the principles of jus- 
tice as they were understood in the 
Western world. 


Economic Progress 


In the economic sphere, Admiral 
Fiske pointed to the Island Trading 
Company of Micronesia as “an out- 
standing factor in the rehabilitation 
and development of the Territory’s 
commerce.” This was an agency of 
the civil government and, as such, 
all its profits were for the benefit of 
the indigenous inhabitants. The Com- 
pany found markets for the Terri- 
tory’s products, imported goods for 
the people, and also fixed prices so 
as to reflect the cost factors affect- 
ing private importers. Its freight for- 
warding service was at the disposal 
of the indigenous merchants and it 
had recently created an Economics 
Division for promoting the economic 
expansion of the Territory. 

To aid the development of indi- 
genously-owned shipping, the Ad- 
ministration had made available 
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small-craft hulls of the United States 
Navy and 89 such craft had been 
distributed throughout the region. 
These were now carrying more and 
more of the intra-district trade, par- 
ticularly in the Marshalls. The Com- 
pany paid bonuses on copra deliv- 
ered by indigenous-owned boats. 
Efforts were being made to develop 
the fishing industry but so far no 
permits were issued to foreign fish- 
ing concerns. (Jn its first report sub- 
mitted to the Council a year ago, it 
was disclosed that Japanese fishing 
vessels which had infiltrated into the 
Territory’s waters had been punished 
by heavy fines.) 


Social Advancement 


In the educational field, almost 
universal elementary school attend- 
ance for children of school age had 
been attained except at a few out- 
lying points. Intermediate school 
education was offered at each civil 
administration centre, and also at 
Yap. One primary need for the self- 
sufficiency of the people was a large 
number of professionally and techni- 
cally trained indigenous leaders. In 
order to preserve the indigenous cul- 
tures the Administration encouraged 
the perpetuation of folklore, songs 
and dances in the islands. 

In conclusion, Admiral Fiske 
stated that the United States officials 
responsible for administration had 
undertaken numerous surveys and 
technical studies such as the Eco- 
nomic Survey by United States 
Commercial Company in 1949, the 
Co-ordinated Investigation of Micro- 
nesian Anthropology in 1947 and 
1948, and the Scientific Investigation 
in Micronesia in 1949 and 1950. 
Over 100 scientists had participated 
or were participating in this research. 


General Review 


The Council then devoted three 
meetings ending June 22, to a gen- 
eral review of the report. Recalling 
last year’s Council discussion on the 
subject, Henri Laurentie, of France, 
asked about the Administering Au- 
thority’s intentions on the training 
and recruiting of permanent admin- 
istrative and technical officials. 

Admiral Fiske was unable to state 
the future policy in that respect. The 
President of the United States had, 
however, indicated that the organs 
entrusted with the administration of 
the Trust Territory should be trans- 
ferred from the Department of the 
Navy to the Department of the In- 
terior, and that transfer was to take 
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“A STRATEGIC AREA” 


On April 2, 1947, the Security 
Council unanimously approved 
the draft Trusteeship Agreement 
submitted by the United States 
for the former Japanese-man- 
dated islands in the Pacific. The 
Agreement designated the Terri- 
tory of these islands as “a strate- 
gic area,” and the United States 
as the Administering Authority of 
the Territory. Under Article 83 
of the Charter all functions of 
the United Nations relating to 
strategic areas, including the ap- 
proval of the terms of the Trus- 
teeship Agreement, and of their 
alteration or amendment, are ex- 
ercised by the Security Council. 

Covering an ocean area as 
large as the United States, the 
Territory comprises 96 island 
groups of which 64 are populated. 
The cultures of the 53,917 Micro- 
nesians vary considerably. The 
great majority have accepted 
Christianity. Three-fifths of the 
population lives in the islands of 
Saipan, Palau, Truk, Yap, Po- 
nape, and Majure. 





place on July 1, 1951. It could be 
assumed that the transfer would at- 
tempt to ensure the permanency of 
administrative personnel. 

Noting that, according to the re- 
port, there were 102 community 
courts with a total of 127 indigen- 
ous judges, José Ingles of the Philip- 
pines, asked if these judges were 
municipal judges possessing execu- 
tive and administrative powers. The 
majority of the indigenous judges 
were also municipal magistrates, said 
Admiral Fiske, adding that further 
details on this subject would be given 
in the next annual report. 

John Filetcher-Cooke of the 
United Kingdom, observed that the 
general impression gained from the 
report and the statements of the Spe- 
cial Representative was that of a 
“high-powered and efficient admin- 
istrative organization” in the Terri- 
tory. It nevertheless seemed that the 
policy of apportioning most of the 
fiscal revenue of the Territory to 
municipalities, and of meeting some 
three-quarters of the central admin- 
istrative expenses from appropria- 
tions by the United States Govern- 
ment would, in the long run impede 
the Territory’s progress towards 
financial and political autonomy. He 
suggested that such funds as might 
be available from external sources 


should be spent on development 
schemes. At the same time con- 
sideration should be given to increas- 
ing local sources of revenue so as to 
ensure, so far as possible, that the 
ordinary day-to-day expenses of the 
Central Administration were met 
from local sources. The Territory’s 
long-range progress towards eco- 
nomic autonomy might, he felt, be 
rendered more difficult if the ordi- 
nary expenses of Administration, as 
distinct from development schemes, 
continued to be met in large part 
from outside sources. 

The Administration was seeking 
to encourage municipalities to gov- 
ern themselves and cover their ex- 
penses, said Admiral Fiske. In many 
cases they had difficulties in paying 
the salaries of their teachers, and 
such salaries had to be subsidized in 
part by funds made available to the 
Civil Administrator. Much of the 
local revenue and the metropolitan 
funds appropriated were, in fact, 
spent under the direction of the five 
District Administration officers on 
economic, health and educational 
programs. The Administration was 
seeking to increase the local revenue 
available to the municipalities di- 
rectly and, of course, to the Central 
Government of the Trust Territory 
as a whole in order that the metro- 
politan funds might gradually be re- 
duced. 

There was no hard and fast rule 
governing expenditure covered by 
the metropolitan and by the local 
funds. Much of the latter was de- 
voted to educational and other serv- 
ices in the direct interests of the 
indigenous population, while metro- 
politan funds were used to defray 
costs of public works and transpor- 
tation. 


Island Communications 


Replying to Mr. Ingles, the Special 
Representative said that transporta- 
tion services had been established 
between Guam and Guadalcanal and 
with the other islands of the region, 
while the outermost islands were 
linked by trips of small vessels every 
two or three months. There was 
wireless communication between the 
naval centres and each district head- 
quarters. A radio communications 
school had been set up at Truk and 
about thirty indigenous students 
were attending courses there. The 
High Commissioner had urged the 
Central Government of the Terri- 
tory to provide radio facilities for 
the most populous islands. 

Slow progress in the political field, 
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Admiral Fiske emphasized, was due 
not so much to the problem of com- 
munications, as to the unreadiness 
of the indigenous population to as- 
sume the larger functions of gov- 
ernment. They were gaining political 
experience in the district advisory 
councils. Indigenous representatives 
also participated in the district meet- 
ings On economic matters. 

Replying to further questions by 
Mr. Ingles, the Special Representa- 
tive said that the abolition of import 
duties should tend to direct goods 
from the Philippines, Japan and 
China into the Trust Territory, a re- 
sult which was considered desirable, 
as essential commodities could thus 
be made available to the people at 
a minimum cost. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, 
asked what measures were taken 
against persons who did not pay 
their taxes. If it was ascertained 
that a person required to pay taxes 
refused to do so after direct de- 
mands, he might be brought to court, 
said Admiral Fiske. If he persisted 
in not paying, his property may be 
seized. 

Referring to a statement in the 
report that chiefs could exact a 
tribute separate and distinct from 
government taxes, Mr. Ryckmans 
wished to know whether the amount 
of such tribute was known and was 
any control exercised in this respect? 
In principle, the Administering Au- 
thority did not exercise control over 
the tribute exacted by the chiefs but 
it could intervene where abuses were 


reported, said the Special Represen- 
tative. 

Alfred T. Stirling, of Australia, 
wondered whether the Administra- 
tion contemplated the development 
of crops, other than copra, which 
were likely to produce a more stable 
economy. Serious consideration was 
being given to this, replied Admiral 
Fiske, including the possibility of 
establishing papaya and cacao plan- 
tations. The Administering Author- 
ity fully recognized the dangers of 
an economy based solely upon copra 
and had sent experts to the area. 
The development of fisheries had 
also been considered but so far with- 
out spectacular results. No non- 
indigenous commercial interests had 
made any proposals for fishing in 
the territorial waters. 


Standard of Living 


The French representative won- 
dered if the Administration could 
not undertake a study of the prin- 
ciples of the Territory’s economic 
system and standard of living. For 
the time being the Administering 
Authority did not contemplate such 
a study, said Admiral Fiske, but he 
would transmit the request to the 
Administration. 

C. Craw, of New Zealand, noted 
the suggestion that indigenous in- 
habitants should be encouraged by 
appeals to their pride to pay for 
medical services. Mr. Craw wonder- 
ed whether this policy might not 
discourage people without means to 


REAR-ADMIRAL LEON S. FISKE, Deputy High Commissioner of the Trust Territory (seen centre 
facing), pays a visit to Nagulu, in the Western Caroline Islands. 
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pay from applying for medical treat- 
ment. Admitting that this was “a 
delicate matter,” Admiral Fiske 
pointed out that the Administration 
would ensure that the medical fee 
system would not be allowed to de- 
feat the medical program as a whole. 


Answering further questions con- 
cerning medical services in the Ter- 
ritory, the Special Representative 
said there were at present no indi- 
genous doctors, the health services 
being in charge of American and 
European doctors. 


Was the Administration’s authori- 
zation, asked Mr. Ryckmans, re- 
quired in all cases before laborers 
could be recruited and employed 
away from their home islands? He 
wondered whether the obligation for 
a worker to return home and spend 
one month each year was not costly 
both to himself and his employer. 
The authorization measure was aimed 
chiefly at indigenous elements going 
to Guam to work there as servants, 
said Admiral Fiske. Under the terms 
of their contracts transportation costs 
were paid by the employer. Most 
such laborers were unmarried. 


Status of Women 


Were there any signs, inquired 
New Zealand’s representative, of an 
increasing desire by women to par- 
ticipate in the management of local 
affairs? There were signs, the Special 
Representative replied. Two indigen- 
ous women had recently been elect- 
ed to the Palau Congress. One of 
these women presented a petition to 
the Council’s Visiting Mission which 
toured the islands last Spring. (Pre- 
sented on behalf of 200 women of 
Palau the petition called for the pro- 
hibition of liquor to the indigenous 
inhabitants of the Trust Territory.) 

Mr. Fletcher-Cooke wished to 
know whether there was any im- 
provement of the apparent shortage 
of educational equipment. A major 
portion of available funds had been 
spent on initial programs to bring 
teachers from the United States and 
to purchase books, said Admiral 
Fiske, and this accounted for the 
shortage. The Administration was 
endeavoring to reduce the cost of 
subsistence of students in the in- 
termediate and teachers’ training 
schools, most of whom came from 
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outlying islands, by setting up sub- 
sistence gardens to offset mainte- 
nance costs. 

Observing that there was as yet 
no Official or unofficial agency for 
the dissemination of news or the re- 
cording of public opinion in the 
Territory, Dr. Shi-Shun Liu, of 
China, asked if it was planned to 
establish a press. There was at pres- 
ent no plan for the establishment of 
a press in the commercial sense, 
stated the Special Representative. 
The eight or more different lan- 
guages used, combined with the 
great distances separating the islands, 
made the preparation and wide dis- 
tribution of anything like a news- 
paper extremely difficult. The High 
Commissioner was, however, plan- 
ning to distribute news and informa- 
tion of interest to the people through 
the medium of mimeographed bul- 
letins which would be translated into 
the various languages. 


“Unique Territory” 


This completed the Council’s ques- 
tions. During the ensuing general 
observations on the report, members 
commended the Administering Au- 
thority on progress made so far in 
what several representatives de- 
scribed as “a unique Trust Terri- 
tory.” The United Kingdom delega- 
tion was particularly impressed with 
the work undertaken by the Admin- 
istration in the medical and educa- 
tional spheres, and in the progres- 
sive development of municipal 
government. Paying tribute to the 
generosity of the United States in 
making funds available for the Ter- 
ritory’s economic expansion, Mr. 
Fletcher-Cooke nevertheless hoped 
the Administration would bear in 
mind the advisability of making the 
central government as _ financially 
self-supporting as possible. Particu- 
lar attention should also be paid to 
the Copra Stabilization Fund, and 
the Council would await the Admin- 
istration’s study of this subject with 
interest. 

Mr. Laurentie, of France, also 
congratulated the United States on 
its administration of the Pacific 
Islands, and the Administration’s 
compliance with the Council’s pre- 
vious recommendations. Spread over 
such an immense surface, the char- 
acter of the Territory was unique 
from the political point of view, and 
this should be taken into account in 
considering the political advance- 
ment of the people. The report indi- 
cated that the Territory’s economy 
was of a somewhat “classically colo- 
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nial type” said Mr. Laurentie. Raw 
materials were exchanged for prod- 
ucts made in the United States, but 
this simple economy had been modi- 
fied by the subsidies granted by the 
metropolitan country. In this con- 
nection he could not entirely agree 
with the United Kingdom represen- 
tative that such subsidies might im- 
pede the Territory’s economic prog- 
ress. It would indeed be difficult at 
present to envisage any other kind 
of economy. 

Mr. Ryckmans agreed with the 
French representative that it was im- 
probable that the population of such 
a Trust Territory could ever achieve 
an adequate standard of living 
through its own resources. The Ad- 
ministering Authority would have to 
continue to grant large subsidies. He 
thought the Council should receive 
more detailed financial information, 
particularly on the distribution of 


CHILDREN OF PONAPE at an island dance festival. 


expenditures made from local funds 
and from metropolitan subsidies. The 
Administration, for instance, might 
consent to provide funds for the con- 
struction of hospitals, while expen- 
diture for maintenance, salaries, and 
supplies could be drawn from local 
revenue. 

Few governments could lay claim 
to such an unselfish record as that 
of the United States in administering 
the Pacific Islands, declared Dr. Liu, 
who praised the magnanimous grants 
made to the Trust Territory. He 
hoped that the bill for an Organic 
Act for the Territory would be 
enacted soon. The establishment of 
the legislative bodies in the Mar- 
shall group was a distinct step for- 
ward, but he expressed disappoint- 
ment that the seat of government 
had not yet been transferred to a 
site actually within the Territory. 
The Chinese delegation hoped that 


To preserve the best elements of the 


indigenous cultures in the Territory, the Administration encourages the perpetuation of native 
folklore, songs, dances and arts, which are fostered through the schools. 
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fuller information on the percentage 
of illiteracy might be submitted in 
the next annual report, 

Endorsing the general commenda- 
tion, Mr. Ingles hoped that the 
tempo of progress would not be 
slackened, because the record should 
serve as an example to administra- 
tions in other Trust Territories faced 
with similar problems. The Philip- 
pines welcomed the assurance that 
steps were being taken next year to 
transfer the administration from the 
Department of the Navy to the De- 
partment of the Interior, and hoped 
that this would lead to the establish- 
ment of central government within 
the Territory itself. The Council 
should recommend more rapid de- 
mocratization of the municipal es- 
tablishments so that eventually all 
municipal magistrates might be se- 
lected on an elective rather than an 
appointive or hereditary basis. 

Mr. Ingles hoped that concrete 
and long-range plans would be work- 
ed out for economic development. 
With a view to supplementing the 
income derived from the copra in- 
dustry the potentialities of shark- 
fishing should be explored, while the 
indigenous inhabitants might also be 
trained to exploit the possibilities of 
tuna-fishing. Since transportation 
played such an important part in 
economic as well as political devel- 
opment, the assistance being given 
by the Administering Authority in 
that field was commendable. It was 
also gratifying to note that, in ac- 
cordance with the Council’s previ- 
ous recommendations, the tax sys- 
tem was being reviewed and that a 
fifteen per cent processing tax had 
been imposed on the output of the 
Angaur phosphate mines for export 
to Japan. 


Education and Health 


While commending the universal 
public school attendance and the 
increased allocations for education, 
(which had risen from 13 per cent 
of the total expenditure in 1948 to 
24.3 per cent in 1949), Mr. Ingles 
suggested that the possibility of set- 
ting up secondary schools in the 
Territory should be examined. 

Other representatives noted with 
appreciation the rapid progress being 
made in health services throughout 
the Territory and Mr. Stirling was 
especially impressed with the “dra- 
matic reduction” of yaws from 90 
per cent to almost zero. The Aus- 
tralian Government, he said, would 
also study with great interest the 
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experiments being made in munici- 
pal government, together with the 
expansion of education. 

Associating his delegation with 
these commendatory views, Mr. 
George Laking, of New Zealand, 
said that the Trust Territory’s prog- 
ress was all the more notable in view 
of the scattered nature of the islands 
and relatively short time in which 
they had been administered by the 
United States. Mr. Laking hoped 
the Administration would continue 
to keep a close watch on medical 
fees, in order that everyone needing 
medical treatment will not hesitate 
to apply for it. 


United States Views 


Replying to the debate, Francis B. 
Sayre, of the United States, express- 
ed deep appreciation for the under- 
standing comments made by mem- 
bers. The United States was fully 
conscious of the many things to be 
accomplished and the magnitude and 
complexity of the task ahead in the 
Pacific Islands. It was also fully 
alive to the dangers of “spoiling the 
inhabitants” by making them over- 
dependent on outside help. While 
political self-reliance should be built 
up on economic self-reliance, the 
Council should not lose sight of the 
obvious slender economic resources 
of the Trust Territory. In the pres- 
ent stage of development it was es- 
sential to give the people more than 
they were themselves able to pay for 
through local revenues. The United 
States would resolutely do its best to 
help the inhabitants develop addi- 
tional means of revenue to pay “their 
own way” as soon as possible. It 
was important not to spend money 
wastefully or lavishly on the island- 
ers, but it was also important that 
the United States should not fail in 
its trust to them—even if it meant 
advancing considerable sums _ for 
years to come. 


“Easy Lives” 


Mr. Sayre went on to describe the 
easy, uncomplicated lives of the 
islanders who for centuries had lived 
happily with their simple needs. If 
they were to travel on the road to 
self-government in the twentieth cen- 
tury world, money had to be spent 
to increase their economic resources 
and establish modern, educational 
standards in the Territory. 

The United States was convinced 
that the pathway to territorial self- 
government must begin with the 


growth of municipalities, and the 
Administration was now hard at 
work on this task. With regard to 
taxation suggestions, Mr. Sayre said 
the Administration felt that, under 
present conditions, it should main- 
tain a sufficiently simple taxation 
system while at the same time re- 
viewing ways for improvement. 
The United States, concluded Mr. 
Sayre, was determined to press for- 
ward its programs for promoting the 
sound advancement of the indigen- 
ous peoples. The Council’s various 
suggestions and constructive obser- 
vations would receive the Adminis- 
tration’s most careful attention. 
This completed the examination 
of the Pacific Islands report and, on 
June 22, the Council appointed a 
drafting committee composed of the 
representatives of Australia, the 
Dominican Republic, China, and the 
United Kingdom to formulate its 
report in the light of the debate and 
members’ recommendations. 





Yugoslav Accessions 
To Conventions 


Ambassador Ales Bebler, Perma- 
nent Representative of Yugoslavia to 
the United Nations, on June 30 de- 
posited at United Nations Headquar- 
ters his Government’s instrument of 
accession to the Convention on Privi- 
leges and Immunities of the United 
Nations. 

Yugoslavia was the thirty-seventh 
government to accede to the Conven- 
tion, which was adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly on 
February 13, 1946. 

In addition, Ambassador Bebler 
deposited his country’s instrument of 
accession to the Agreement for Facil- 
itating the International Circulation 
of Visual and Auditory Materials of 
an Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Character. 

The Agreement was prepared by 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) in an effort to remove 
customs duties and quantitative re- 
strictions on imports of such mate- 
rials as films, filmstrips, microfilms, 
sound recordings, wall charts and 
posters used for educational pur- 
poses. 

Yugoslavia was the third country 
to send formal acceptance of the 
Agreement; the others are Pakistan 
and Norway. 
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Ecosoc Opening Stresses 
Need for Co-operation 


Te gravity of the international 
situation further emphasizes the 
importance of continuing internation- 
al collaboration in economic and so- 
cial fields. This was the keynote of the 
inaugural speeches of the eleventh 
session of the Economic and Social 
Council, which opened at Geneva 
on July 3. The Council’s officers all 
stressed the urgency of attacking the 
world’s economic ills which, they 
declared, were preventing the de- 
velopment of a peaceful and stable 
international life. 

The Council’s session opened in 
the absence of three of its members, 
the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. The Soviet delegation had 
informed the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations that it could not 
participate in the Council’s work so 
long as the session was attended by 
the representative of the “Kuomin- 
tang group.” ; 

Before adopting its 51-point agenda, 
the Council heard opening addresses 
by the President, Hernan Santa Cruz 
of Chile, the First Vice-President, 
Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar of 
India, and the Second Vice-President, 
Fernand Dehousse of Belgium. Af- 
firming that democratic opinion 
throughout the world stood behind 
the Security Council’s action on 
Korea, Mr. Santa Cruz pointed out 
that the hostilities had developed in 
an under-developed area where those 
anxious to do so could easily ex- 
ploit the “profound disorder that 
is the inevitable consequence of 
poverty.” 

To prevent such occurrences in the 
future, international co-operation to 
deal with the deep-seated evils in 
the economic and social field must be 
effectively undertaken and must be 
“as rapid as the steps now being 
taken to repel the aggression in 
Korea.” 

The agenda now before the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Santa Cruz concluded, pro- 
vided it with opportunity of “‘attack- 
ing the actual substance” of the main 
economic problems preventing the 
development of peaceful, stable, and 
free international life. What the 
Council achieved at its present ses- 
sion in connection with the financing 
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of development plans and the mainte- 
nance of full employment “will be 
decisive for the future economically 
weak countries and for the future 
peace.” 


Members’ Duty 


Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar asso- 
ciated himself with these views de- 
claring that although the Economic 
and Social Council was meeting at a 
time when “the wings of the Angels 
of Destruction were flapping in the 
diplomatic corridors of the world,” it 
was the duty of members to see 
events in their true perspective and 
to dedicate themselves with faith and 
urgency to the tasks ahead. The 
main cause of the present conflict 
was the disillusionment of peoples 
whose hopes had been frustrated and 
the general dissatisfaction to which 
subhuman conditions of misery gave 
rise. Sir Ramaswami said there were 
two main groups working for the 
dissolution of the United Nations: 
first, those who wished for that dis- 
solution in order that they could be 
more free to pursue their plans for 
spoliation; and second, those who 
were ready to despair in the face of 
difficulties and grow pessimistic. 

Finally, he urged delegates not to 
be among the pessimists—‘‘who at 
no stage in the history of man- 
kind had ever been a constructive 
force in the world.” Rather should 
they set themselves to the tasks ahead 
with an increased sense of urgency. 

Fernand Dehousse, Second Vice- 
President of the Council, said some 
might consider that the work of the 
present session was as “esoteric” as 
that of the Congress of Byzantium, 
500 years ago, which “discussed the 
sex of the angels while the Turks 
attacked their city.” Such irony was 
not called for, but an exaggerated 
“naive idealism” was also out of 
place. 

“International co-operation _ re- 
quires endless patience,” Mr. De- 
housse declared. The right course 
was to judge events in their right 
perspective, adopt a realistic attitude, 
and not expect too rapid success. 

Touching on the question of the 


“legality” of Council decisions taken 
in the absence of certain delegations, 
Mr. Dehousse stated the opinion of 
his delegation that in this case “it is 
the absent ones who are in the 
wrong.” 

During a brief discussion on the 
provisional agenda, Tsune Chi Yu, 
of China, objected to a Polish state- 
ment made in the Agenda Commit- 
tee which questioned the legality of 
any decisions taken by the Council 
in the presence of the Chinese dele- 
gation. The time had come, he said, 
for the Council to declare openly 
before the world that it condemned 
the arguments of the “Soviet Union 
and satellite countries.” 

Sir Ramaswami, questioning the 
raising of this issue in the absence 
of the Polish representative, said 
there were two points on which he 
would like to make India’s position 
quite clear: (1) India considered the 
decisions of the Council taken so 
far as absolutely legal, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of any members; 
(2) India also held the view that 
the legitimate government of China 
was that which at present exercises 
authority on the mainland. 


Agenda Adopted 


With little discussion on most of 
the items, the Council then adopted 
its provisional agenda with all but 
one of the modifications recom- 
mended by the Agenda Committee. 
The Agenda Committee’s recom- 
mendation that Item 8—Higher Edu- 
cation in African Trust Territories 
be eliminated as a separate item and 
be merged with the discussion of 
Item S5Sb—Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance—was not ac- 
cepted. Following the objections of 
Sir Ramaswami to the above pro- 
cedure, the Council finally agreed on 
a compromise proposal according to 
which Item 8 will stand as a sepa- 
rate item but will be discussed in 
conjunction with Items 5 and 7. 
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Proposals of Commission 
for Future of Eritrea 


Varying suggestions for the disposition of the former 
Italian colony of Eritrea will be considered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in September. They are given in the 
report of the United Nations Commission on Eritrea 
which toured the East African territory last winter. 


HREE different proposals for 

the future of the former Italian 
colony of Eritrea—a ten-year United 
Nations Trusteeship to be followed 
by independence, autonomy in an 
Eritrean-Ethiopian Federation under 
the Ethiopian crown, and complete 
union with Ethiopia—are contained 
in the report of the United Nations 
Commission on Eritrea, submitted 
to the Secretary-General on June 28. 


The report, to be presented to the 
General Assembly’s fifth session in 
September, will first be considered 
by the Assembly’s Interim Commit- 
tee when it meets about the middle 
of July. 

The General Assembly last No- 
vember in its resolution concerning 
the disposition of the former Italian 
colonies in Africa, established the 
five-member Commission (see box 
....) and instructed it to investigate 
the situation on the spot in Eritrea. 
Specifically, the Commission was 
asked to “ascertain more fully the 
wishes and best means of promoting 
the welfare of the inhabitants of 
Eritrea, to examine the question of 
the disposal of Eritrea, and to pre- 
pare a report for the General As- 
sembly.” 

The Commission made a three- 
month’s tour of the territory last 
winter, gathering the representative 
views of all sections of the local 
population. Visits were also made to 
Addis Ababa, where the views of the 
Ethiopian Government were obtain- 
ed, and to Cairo, where consulta- 
tions were held with the Egyptian 
Government. Other interested gov- 
ernments consulted on the question 
were those of France, Italy, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Briefly, the three proposals made 
in the Commission’s report are as 
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follows: (1) That Eritrea be consti- 
tuted a self-governing unit of a fed- 
eration of which the other member 
shall be Ethiopia, under the sover- 
eignty of the Ethiopian crown. (This 
is proposed by the delegations of 
Burma and the Union of South 
Africa.) (2) Reunion of the whole 
territory of Eritrea with Ethiopia, 
it being understood that the Western 
Province of Eritrea could provision- 
ally and for a limited period be left 
under the present British administra- 
tion. (This is proposed by the dele- 
gation of Norway); (3) That Eritrea 
be placed under direct United Na- 
tions Trusteeship for a maximum 
period of ten years, at the end of 
which it should become completely 
independent. (This course is pro- 
posed by the delegations of Guate- 
mala and Pakistan.) 





As regards the joint proposal of 
Burma and South Africa, the fol- 
lowing five steps are advanced by 
the two delegations for the realiza- 
tion of an Eritrean-Ethiopian Fed- 
eration: (1) Each member of the 
federation (Eritrea and Ethiopia) 
shall possess local legislative and 
executive autonomy but full author- 
ity shall be vested in the federal 
government with regard to such 
matters as defence, external affairs, 
taxation, finance, inter-state com- 
merce, and communications; (2) a 
customs union between the two 
members shall be obligatory; (3) a 
common citizenship shall prevail 
throughout the federation. No dis- 
crimination shall be practised as 
regards religious, personal, civic or 
property rights and equal rights and 
privileges shall be guaranteed in 
the constitution for all minorities; 
(4) the federation shall be estab- 
lished following a transitional period 
which is not to exceed three years. 
During this period the current af- 
fairs of the territory shall continue 
to be conducted by the present 
(British) administration, subject to 
the understanding that  Eritreans 
shall be inducted into office where- 
ever possible, and that the General 
Assembly shall appoint an advisory 


A FIELD GROUP of the Eritrean Commission 

is welcomed by members of the Unionist 

Party which favors the Territory's union 
with Ethiopia. 
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council consisting of the United 
Kingdom, Ethiopia, and Egypt to 
arrange for the transfer of power 
to the people of Eritrea and, in con- 
junction with the Government of 
Ethiopia and an elective assembly 
of Eritreans to be established for the 
purpose, to ensure the formulation 
of a federal constitution; (5) the 
establishment of the federation o: 
Eritrea and Ethiopia shall be de- 
clared by the General Assembly as 
soon as its advisory council certi- 
fies that the federal constitution has 
been adopted by the Government of 
Ethiopia and the Eritrean Assembly. 

In addition to these points, Burma 
submits fifteen detailed provisions 
for the guidance of the General As- 
sembly and suggests that these pro- 
visions might find a suitable place 
in the federal plan and constitution. 

One of these provisions stipulates 
that there shall be a federal govern- 
ment of Ethiopia and Eritrea, with 
the Emperor of Ethiopia as the con- 
stitutional head. Other provisions 
are that among the organs of gov- 
ernment there shall be an executive 
body, a federal legislative body and 
a federal court, and that the federal 
legislative body shall be composed 
of two chambers, 


Norway’s Conclusions 


In submitting its conclusions, the 
delegation of Norway considers re- 
integration of Eritrea into Ethiopia 
as the only “rational and satisfactory 
solution” and that, in principle, this 
solution should apply to the whole 
territory of Eritrea. 
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Should it be found that the oppo- 
sition of the Western Province pre- 
sents an obstacle to the union of 
Eritrea with Ethiopia, Norway would 
not be opposed to its provisional 
exemption from such a union, nor 
to its continued administration by 
the United Kingdom for the period 
required to give the people of the 
Western Province the opportunity of 
deciding which of their two neigh- 
boring countries they wish to join. 
either a united Eritrea-Ethiopia or 
the Sudan. 








BANNERS SHOWING THE LION OF JUDA 
and Emperor Haile Sellassie of Ethiopia 
seen at a Unionist Party demonstration. 


In its recommendations for Trus- 
teeship with ultimate independence 
for the territory the delegations of 
Guatemala and Pakistan submit vari- 
ous provisions. One of these is that 
the administrator who exercises au- 
thority on behalf of the United Na- 
tions should be appointed by the 
General Assembly. He should be 
assisted and advised by an advisory 
council composed of the representa- 
tives of the United States, Ethiopia, 
Italy, a Muslim state, and a Latin 
American state. The United States 
is suggested in view of its contribu- 
tion to the program for the develop- 
ment of under-developed regions and 
its interest in the future of depend- 
ent territories, while a Muslim coun- 
try is proposed because of the pro- 
portion of the Muslim population of 
Eritrea and to ensure geographical 
distribution. A Latin American mem- 
ber is suggested on account of that 
area’s interest in the fate of de- 
pendent peoples and in view of the 
principle of geographical distribution. 


MEMBERS OF THE INDEPENDENCE BLOC 

cheer the Commission after a hearing at 

Massawa Airport, in the Red Sea division 
of Eritrea. 
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In order to secure adequate repre- 
sentation of the indigenous popula- 
tion, it is further suggested that the 
advisory council include a_ repre- 
sentative of the Coptic Christians, 
of the Muslim community, and of 
the minorities. Economic agreements 
should be concluded between Eritrea 
and Ethiopia for the primary pur- 
pose of facilitating trade and the 
movement of goods, and also with 
a view to eventual economic union 
between the two countries. Free 
zones should be established for the 
Red Sea ports of Massawa and As- 
sab, because of their strategic posi- 
tions and to aid the free flow of 
commerce. 

With a view to promoting the in- 
tegral development of Eritrea, the 
Guatemalan-Pakistan proposals also 
advocate the setting up of a mission 
of United Nations experts, which 
would study the technical needs of 
the territory. It is also suggested that 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
should study possibilities of estab- 
lishing a university in Asmara, which 
would serve the higher educational 
needs not only of Eritrea but also 
of the East African region. 


Reasons Submitted 


All five members of the Commis- 
sion submit detailed reasons on 
which they base their respective pro- 
posals. The delegations of Burma, 
Norway and South Africa are in 
agreement regarding the close affin- 
ities between large sections of the 
Eritrean population and the Ethi- 
opian peoples, the common strategic 
interests of the two countries, and 
the fact that Eritrea lacks resources 
to stand by itself. 


These three delegations are con- 
vinced that, in the interests of peace 
and security in East Africa, together 
with the welfare of the Eritrean peo- 
ple, the best solution must be based 
on close political association with 
Ethiopia. They also point to the 
economic and financial links be- 
tween the two countries, and Eritrea’s 
inability to maintain herself without 
a strong partner, as determining fac- 
tors. In condemning the resort to 
violence by sectors of the Eritrean 
population, the three delegations em- 
phasize that in a large degree this is 
the direct result of the “unfortunate 
delay” in settling the future of the 
territory. Furthermore, they express 
the fear that the present situation 
will go “from bad to worse” unless 
a final solution is reached very soon. 


Italian Interests 


A point made by the delegations 
of Burma and South Africa is that 
the continuance of Italian enterprise 
in Eritrea is a vital factor for the 
future development of the country, 
and therefore the personal and prop- 
erty rights of the Italian community 
should be safeguarded. In this re- 
gard they urge that the General As- 
sembly propose friendly discussions 
with a view to a suitable agreement 
on the question between the Italian 
and Ethiopian Governments. 

The Norwegian delegation also 
touches on the question of Italian 
residents in Eritrea, but does not 
share the apprehensions expressed 
by certain groups of the population 
with regard to possible discrimination 


from the government of a united 
Eritrea-Ethiopia. Norway considers 
there is no real reason to believe that 
Italians in Eritrea would be pre- 
vented from carrying on their trade 
and industry—an important factor in 
the territory’s economy. Norway 
points out the assurances given by 
Ethiopia on this question. 


In advancing its proposals, the 
Norwegian delegation recalls that 


no political divisions existed in 
Eritrea before 1946, except for 
the so-called popular movement 


which, after the territory’s liberation 
in 1941, sprang from an awakened 
national consciousness. Norway con- 
siders that the present situation is 
not founded on political considera- 
tions but has resulted partly from a 
confusion in the minds of “the primi- 
tive masses” in the territory. The 
Norwegian delegation in general 
shares the views of Burma and 
South Africa concerning the simi- 
larity of the conditions and activities 
of the Eritrean and Ethiopian peo- 
ples. 


Muslim Population’s Interests 


Particular concern over the inter- 
ests of the Muslim population in the 
territory is evinced by the delega- 
tions of Guatemala and Pakistan. 
These two delegations reject any 
separation of the Western Province 
from the rest of Eritrea, maintaining 
that this would mean the fragmenta- 
tion of the Muslim population. In 
order to achieve the well being of 
the entire population the unity of the 
territory must be maintained, the 


A TYPICAL GATHERING of Eritreans at a public hearing held at the Commission’s Asmara 
headquarters. 
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delegation feels, and the solution 
must apply to the whole territory. 
Guatemala and Pakistan further- 
more point out that while the popu- 
lation of the Eritrean plateau has a 
certain affinity with the Ethiopian 
province of Tigre, no general or im- 
portant affinity exists between Eritrea 
and Ethiopia. On the contrary, they 
contend that the Eritreans bear re- 
sentment and even hostility towards 
the neighboring country. Observing 
that Eritrea does not possess a suffi- 


Members of the Commission 


The Eritrean Commission was 
composed of the following mem- 
bers: Burma: Representative: 
Justice Aung Khine, High Court 
of Burma. Alternate: Maung Soe, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Finance. Guate- 
mala: Representative: Dr. Car- 
los Garcia Bauer, Permanent Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations. 
Alternate: Dr. José Luis Men- 
doza, Director in the Foreign 
Ministry. Norway: Representa- 
tive: Erling Qvale, formerly 
President of the Court of Appeals 
in the International Mixed Tri- 
bunals in Egypt. Alternate: Ivar 
Lunde, Alternate Representa- 
tive on the Security Councl. 
Pakistan: Representative: Mian 
Ziaud Din, Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. Alternate: Mir Mohamed 
Shaikh. South Africa: Representa- 
tive: Major-General F. H. The- 
ron, Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Athens, Cairo and Rome. Alter- 
nate: Dr. F. J. Van Biljon, Under- 
Secretary of Agriculture, Director 
of the Marketing Board. 


cient number of trained people to as- 
sume its own government immedi- 
ately, the two delegations stress that 
a period of time is necessary for the 
general development of the inhab- 
itants, as well as to ensure the tran- 
quility of the country before it be- 
comes self-governing. Therefore, the 
most appropriate course of action is 
for the United Nations to take 
charge of the administration under 
the Trusteeship System. 


The question of the Italian resi- 
dents is also referred to by Guate- 
mala and Pakistan, both of whom 
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were impressed by the work accom- 
plished by Italians in the territory. 
Many of the Italian farmers were 
born in the country and knew no 
other home. The Italians were en- 
titled to protection and this could 
best be secured by creating an inde- 
pendent Eritrea where all communi- 
ties might live in peace and pros- 
perity. 

Finally, the delegations of Guate- 
mala and Pakistan believe that an 
independent Eritrea, which could 
never become a military stronghold, 
would enhance peace and security in 
East Africa, added to which there 
would be the international guaran- 
tees of the United Nations. On the 
other hand, the two delegations em- 
phasize that by splitting the terri- 
tory, or annexing a part of it would 
cause internal friction and political 
persecutions which could also jeop- 
ardize the peace and security in the 
surrounding region. 


Field Investigations 


The report, in addition to the 
detailed proposals of the members, 
gives a review of the work during 
its East African mission. 


The Commission held its first 


meeting at Lake Success on January 
10, 1950, and left New York on Jan- 
uary 23. After calling at Cairo, it 
moved on to Asmara, where it estab- 
lished its headquarters on February 
15. 


Field trips took the Commission 
to various localities south west and 
south east of Asmara; to the ports of 
Massawa and Assab; Keren, Ducam- 
bia, and Tessenei in the Western 
Province of Eritrea; and to Zula, on 
the Red Sea. On April 10, the Com- 
mission arrived at Addis Ababa, cap- 
ital of Ethiopia, and held talks with 
the Government of that country. On 
April 13 it flew from Addis Ababa 
to Cairo, where it ascertained the 
views of the Egyptian Government. 
The Commission then moved on to 
Rome, where it arrived on April 18, 
and finally went to Geneva on April 
21, where it drafted its report. 


COMMUNAL RIOTING in the native quarter 

of Asmara resulted in bloodshed during 

February, 1950. Order was restored by 

British troops and the Eritrean Police fol- 

lowing an appeal issued by the Com- 
mission. 














Israel Pays Reparation 


For Death of Mediator 


HE Government of Israel, on 

June 14, paid in full the United 
Nations claim for monetary repara- 
tion in connection with the assassina- 
tion of Count Folke Bernadotte. A 
remittance for $54,628—the claim 
submitted on April 21 by Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie, covering funeral 
and administrative expenses—was 
sent with a letter to the Secretary- 
General by Moshe Sharett, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Israel. 


In addition, Mr. Sharett replied to 
two other claims which had been 
formally presented by the Secretary- 
General in his April communication 
—a request for an apology by Israel 
and a request for continuation and 
intensification of the inquiry into the 
crime. 


His Government, wrote Mr. Sha- 
rett, had already expressed its “pro- 
found sense of abhorrence at this 
brutal murder of a servant of the 
United Nations who initiated the 
beneficent process of mediation and 
conciliation which, a few months 
later, was to show such impressive 
results. The Government once again 
expresses to the United Nations its 
most sincere regret that this dast- 
ardly assassination took place on 
Israeli territory, and that despite all 
its efforts the criminals have gone 
undetected. These facts are deeply 
deplored. . . . The Government of 
Israel wishes to make it clear that 
the full sense and meaning of the 
assassination and its aftermath weigh 
heavily on its mind.” 


Progress of Investigation 


However, Israel did not admit, the 
Foreign Minister wrote, that all the 
legal contentions put forward on be- 
half of the United Nations were 
valid. 


He pointed out that, in view of the 
political circumstances in Israel at 
the time of the crime—and because 
of lack of communications and es- 
tablished administrative precedent 
and practice—the detection of the 
murderers had presented exceptional 
and “insuperable” difficulties. 


The Israeli Government had con- 
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ducted an inquiry through a com- 
mittee consisting of a Judge of the 
Israeli Supreme Court, the Attorney- 
General of Israel, and the Director- 
General of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. This committee had been ap- 
pointed on March 21 upon the re- 
ceipt of a memorandum by the Chief 
Prosecutor of Sweden (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. VIII, no. 8). Its work 
had now been completed, and the 
Israeli Government had accepted its 
advice that, while suspicion was cast 
on certain persons, it was, as it 
stood, “of such a character as to be 
inadmissible in a court of law, and 
inadequate as a basis for further ac- 
tion by the civil police.” 

The Government, Mr. Sharett 
stated, had carefully considered 
whether any practical results were 
likely to emerge from a reopening 
of the policy inquiry, and was forced 
to the conclusion that nothing fresh 
was likely to emerge from a re-exam- 
ination of the crime. This did not, 
however, imply that the Government 
regarded the case as closed; it meant 
only that the course of further in- 
vestigation would depend on the na- 
ture and value of any fresh evidence. 


The Government had further con- 
sidered whether it should not take 
disciplinary action against persons in 
its service whose doings at the time 
of the investigation had been criti- 
cized. It had decided that it could 
not permit individuals to be made 
scapegoats for failings the reasons 
for which were to be found else- 
where than in their personal cul- 
pability. Apart from the fact that one 
of the principal police officers di- 
rectly connected with the investiga- 
tion had been dismissed, the police 
force itself had, since September 
1948, been completely reconstructed. 
Then the force had been an untried 
body and its Jerusalem detachment 
was in particularly poor shape. The 
situation today was entirely different. 
In these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment had concluded that there was 
no further action which it would be 
justified in taking against persons di- 
rectly concerned at that time. 

Noting that Countess Bernadotte 
had decided not to present a claim 


for pecuniary redress, the Govern- 
ment recorded “its appreciation of 
her attitude and noble bearing since 
the tragedy took place.” 

“The Government of Israel,” the 
letter continued, “expresses the hope 
that this unhappy incident, which has 
marred the history of the State of 
Israel and has cast its shadow over 
relations between Israel and the 
United Nations, can now be brought 
to a close. The Jewish people has 
every cause to be grateful to Count 
Bernadotte for his manifold activi- 
ties during the Second World War 
on behalf of the victims of nazi per- 
secution. Israel, too, can recall with 
gratitude his sincere efforts to re- 
store peace to the Holy Land. Differ- 
ences of opinion which may have 
existed over the best means to do 
this will not lose him his honored 
place in history. The good work 
which he did in his lifetime, and his 
great personal contribution towards 
making the United Nations an effec- 
tive instrument for the maintenance 
of international peace are his lasting 
memorial.” 

The Secretary-General acknowl- 
edged receipt of the Israeli letter and 
remittance on June 22. It was a mat- 
ter of deep regret, he replied, that 
the efforts so far made by the Gov- 
ernment of Israel had not resulted 
in the apprehension and trial of the 
perpetrators of the crime. 

“I am gratified,” Mr. Lie con- 
tinued, “that the Government does 
not regard the case as closed and I 
express the hope that further investi- 
gation will be pursued so as to un- 
cover fresh evidence and that the re- 
sult of such further investigations 
will be communicated by your Gov- 
ernment to the United Nations. 

“While all the circumstances of the 
crime have not yet been determined, 
I consider that the payment of the 
indemnity, the expression of regret 
by the Government of Israel and the 
report of the steps taken to date con- 
stitute substantial compliance with 
the claim submitted in my letter of 
April 21, 1950. 


“IT desire to express my apprecia- 
tion for the prompt and candid fash- 
ion in which your Government has 
responded to this claim. I am also 
appreciative of the tribute which you 
paid to the late Count Bernadotte. 
The United Nations will always re- 
member that he laid down his life in 
the service of the greatest cause of 
all time, the maintenance of inter- 
national peace.” 


U. N. B.—July 15, 1950 














A diplomat since 1909, Sir Alexander served 

in his Government's delegation to the League 

of Nations, attended the wartime Big Three 

conferences and prepared the first draft of 
the Atlantic Charter. 





SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN, of the United Kingdom, only permanent representative to have 
served continuously in the United Nations since the organization’s headquarters was moved 
to the United States in 1946, retired and sailed for home on June 23. Below, Sir Alexander 
is shown holding a press conference aboard the Queen Mary prior to his departure. Above, 
he stands between Andrei Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R., and the late Edward Stettinius during a 
Security Council outing in April, 1946. Pictures at right were made on the same occasion. 





SIR ALEXANDER has no future plans other 

than rest and a new home in London. He 

has been succeeded as permanent repre- 
sentative by Sir Gladwyn Jebb. 
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“QUR United Nations” 


Secretary-General Replies to Correspondents 


ee EEP your interest in the 

United Nations high,” wrote 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie on 
June 25 in an open letter addressed 
to all who have written or tele- 
graphed him about his efforts to 
further peace through the United 
Nations. 

Since his call for a 20-year peace 
program last March, communica- 
tions from all over the world and 
from all walks of life—from many 
thousands of men and women of 
practically all races, religions, and lan- 
guages—have been received by the 
Secretary-General at the rate of ap- 
proximately a hundred a day. Some 
are written on engraved stationery, 
others scribbled on pages torn from 
notebooks or pads. Still others have 
been telegraphed or cabled. But 
whatever their form or origin, al- 
most all have this in common—they 
express a desire for peace and a faith 
and hope in what many call “our 
United Nations.” With the excep- 
tion of a few which are critical, they 
applaud and support the Secretary- 
General’s recent efforts. 

“I want to write to you personally 
and thank you from my heart for 
your efforts in bringing the cold 
war to an end,” reads one of the 
letters. “Your courageous action 
and words have been the best news 
for a long time. . . . Never forget 
that you are not alone, but that you 
are expressing the hopes of millions 
of common people all over the world 
who want to live in peace.” 

The text of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s open letter follows: 

I should like to reply to the many 
people and organizations that have 
written and telegraphed me concern- 
ing my efforts to further the cause of 
peace through the United Nations. 
I should have liked to reply to each 
of you individually. But I just have 
not been able to do that. 

The phrase that strikes home to 
me most directly in many of the 
letters is “our United Nations.” Let- 
ter after letter urges me to do every- 
thing to save “our United Nations.” 

It is in truth “our United Nations” 
—everybody’s United Nations. You 
and I are working together. The 
United Nations is a people’s organi- 
zation—and all the people—every- 
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one—have a share in deciding its 
destiny and the destiny of the world. 

You have written me from various 
parts of the world—from farms, vil- 
lages, schools, factories. You who 
are young have written and you who 
are older. And I have received 
many, many letters from mothers 
and from veterans. 

Many of you have asked me to 
tell you what you can do to help 
strengthen the United Nations—to 
help make it stronger as an instru- 
ment for peace and for the well- 
being of peoples. 


“Feeling of Encouragement” 


First, let me tell you that you 
have already helped. You have cer- 
tainly helped me. The work for 
peace is often difficult and some- 
times discouraging. Letters such as 
yours give me the feeling of encour- 
agement—the feeling that I am work- 
ing with millions and millions of 
people everywhere in one common 
endeavor. 

You have encouraged me and I 
would like as a friend to encourage 
you. Keep your interest in the 
United Nations high. Public under- 
standing, public knowledge, is one 
of the strongest foundations upon 
which the United Nations rests, Pub- 
lic opinion—your opinion—is_ the 
major force that moves the tides and 
currents of the world. 

For my part I pledge you this:— 
that I and the Secretariat staff will 
do our best to carry on the work 
for peace, for understanding among 
peoples and for understanding and 
agreement among nations and gov- 
ernments. We feel that this is the 
most important task in the world to- 
day. Peoples and governments of dif- 
ferent cultures and beliefs—of differ- 
ing economic and social systems— 
must live together side by side. 
There are no differences so great 
that only war can decide. Instead 
the program should be discussion of 
differences — negotiation — patient, 
steady negotiation in a spirit of give 
and take and mutual respect, as 
many of you have written me. This 
does not mean “surrender” by any 
party. It means straightforward dis- 
cussion aimed at settling differences. 
Not all can be settled quickly. Not 





even some perhaps. But a start must 
be made. 

The United Nations is the only 
real road to peace. It is a road which 
you and I—all of us—can build to- 
gether. 

Some of you have referred to me 
in your letters as “my dear friend.” 
You know, I like that best of all. 

It makes me feel that we are all 
of us friends. Together we shall win 
through. 


FAO Sponsors 
Weed-Control Meeting 


Botanists from all parts of the 
world will exchange experiences on 
modern methods of chemical and 
biological weed control on July 21 
at a one-day Food and Agriculture 
Organization-sponsored meeting in 
Stockholm, Sweden. The meeting 
is to be held in conjunction with the 
Seventh International Botanical Con- 
gress. 

A draft working paper drawn up by 
Dr. Lee Ling of FAo “Weed Control 
by Growth Regulating Substances,” 
will be the basis of discussion and 
criticism. The revised document will 
be published by FAO after the meet- 
ing and distributed to member coun- 
tries. 

Since 1941, the discovery of syn- 
thetic growth-regulating substances 
as effective weedkillers has revolu- 
tionized the chemical control of 
weeds. Best known of these new 
weedkillers are 2,4-D, Methoxone, 
2,4,5-T, and IPC. The effects of 
these chemicals, however, are greatly 
influenced by environmental condi- 
tions as well as the species of crops 
and weeds involved. Thus contradic- 
tory results from their uses have been 
reported by different investigators in 
different regions. 


CORRIGENDUM 


In presenting the agenda for 
the eleventh session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (vol. 
VIII, no. 12, page 526), an action 
by the International Labor Or- 
ganization was misinterpreted. The 


organization has not yet approved 
the establishment of a commission 
of inquiry into the nature and ex- 
tent of forced labor. Although 
such a decision was taken by a 
committee of the Governing 
Body, the Body itself has not 
voted affirmatively. 
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Anglo-French Comment 


On Problem Of Eweland 


HE wishes of all the peoples of 

Togoland under French and 
British administrations must be es- 
tablished before there can be further 
progress toward a solution of the 
Ewe problem. 

This opinion was communicated 
to the Secretary-General on June 19 
in the form of joint observations by 
France and the United Kingdom 
on the special report of the United 
Nations Visiting Mission to West 
Africa, which was submitted to the 
Trusteeship Council last February 
(see the BULLETIN, vol. VIII, no. 7). 
The Ewe question, which was first 
brought before the United Nations 
in December 1947, is again being 
considered by the Council at its 
current session. 

In order to ascertain the real 
wishes and interests of all the peo- 
ples of Togoland, the joint state- 
ment declares, the Administering 
Authorities have decided to adopt a 
proposal of the Visiting Mission that 
the Standing Consultative Commis- 
sion for Togoland Affairs be fur- 
ther developed and its functions 
expanded. 

This Commission, the communi- 
cation states, will be “charged with 
the responsibility of submitting to 
the two Governments its views as 
to the practical means of satisfying, 
within the framework of French and 
British administration, the wishes of 
the inhabitants of all parts of the 
two Trust Territories.” 

It is intended that the enlarged 
Commission shall consist of the 
Governor of the Gold Coast and the 
Commissioner of the Territory of 
French Togoland as_ co-chairmen, 
two vice-chairmen, seventeen repre- 
sentatives of Togoland under British 
administration (fifteen elected repre- 
sentatives and two delegates of the 
All-Ewe Conference and the Togo- 
land Union), and 28 representatives 
of Togoland under French adminis- 
tration including 26 elected repre- 
sentatives and two delegates of the 
Parti Togolais du Progrés and the 
Comité de lUnité Togolaise. The 
above numbers are at present pro- 
visional. 

Since the expanded Commission 
will be a comparatively large body, 
it is planned to suggest that it ap- 
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point a working committee, presided 
over by the two vice-chairmen, 
which will meet more frequently 
than the full Commission. 

The joint observation points out 
that the two Governments had rec- 
ognized in a memorandum on No- 
vember 17, 1947, that the existence 
of the frontier between the two 
Trust Territories caused certain 
practical inconvenience to the Ewe 
people. This memorandum followed 
petitions to the Trusteeship Council 
by the All-Ewe Conference, and the 
Council subsequently welcomed the 
decision of the Administering Au- 
thorities to set up a Standing Con- 
sultative Commission for Togoland 
Affairs. 

During the past two years, the 
joint statement points out, measures 
have been taken to ease frontier dif- 
ficulties. But after investigation by a 
joint party of experts, the two Gov- 
ernments have come reluctantly to 
the conclusion that a proposal to 
establish a Conventional Zone would, 
if carried out, expose the economies 
of the Territories to unjustifiable 
risks. 


The two Governments stress that 
the Visiting Mission of the Trustee- 
ship Council in November i949 
found that “the Ewe and other in- 
habitants of the Trust Territories 
are far from being agreed them- 
selves upon a political and adminis- 
trative solution and indeed that 
there is a great diversity of view 
not only between the Ewe spokes- 
men and the spokesmen of the 
non-Ewe peoples, but also between 
different representatives of the Ewes 
themselves.” Decided views had been 
expressed by residents of the north- 
ern section of both Togolands 
against unification of the two Trust 
Territories, and there were differ- 
ences of views as to the areas which, 
it was suggested, should be united. 


The two Governments also point 
out that the numerous petitions for 
unification do not explain how the 
intricate economic and social prob- 
lems could be solved. Nor did the 
Council’s Visiting Mission feel able 
to propose a concrete solution which 
would be vreferable to the present 
state of affairs. 





United Nations Mission 
Dispatched to Libya 


In response to a request from 
Adrian Pelt, United Nations 


Commissioner in Libya, for ad- 
vice concerning problems of eco- 
nomic and social development in 
Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the 
Fezzan, the Secretary-General of 


the United Nations, on June 29, 
dispatched a small mission to 
Libya headed by Professor Carter 
Goodrich, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Dr. William Dean, of the 
United Nations Department of 
Economic Affairs, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Kooy, of the Department of 
Social Affairs, are the other mem- 
bers. 


10-Year Income Survey 
By United Nations 


A United Nations publication on 
national income—National Income 
Statistics of Various Countries, 1938- 
1948—discloses that real income, or 
national income measured in con- 
stant prices, has reached prewar in- 
in a number of countries 


come 
severely affected by the Second 
World War. 


According to the publication, pre- 
pared by the Statistical Office and is- 
sued on June 20, output of goods 
and services in Finland, France, 
Hungary, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and the United Kingdom is about 
equal to 1938. The United States 
and Canada lead all countries for 
which official estimates of national 
income adjusted for price changes 
have been prepared. 

On the other hand, income is still 
far below prewar levels in several 
countries. Official figures indicate 
that the total output of the Greek 
economy in 1948 was only about 65 
per cent of the 1938 level, and that 
of Italy probably somewhat more. 

The volume, second of a series, 
contains detailed statistics of national 
income and related figures for 32 
countries and various summary 
tables, together with explanatory 
notes and a discussion of the figures’ 
significance. With the exception of 
the U.S.S.R., which does not publish 
value estimates of production and 
services, nearly all large or indus- 
trially important countries are cov- 
ered. Taken together, the countries 
covered account for at least four 
fifths of world income (excluding the 
U.S.S.R.). 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


and report to the Council on the 
course of action taken under the 
unified command. It also authorized 
the unified command to use the 
United Nations flag, together with 
the flag of the participating nations, 
in the operations against North Ko- 
rean forces. 


Administrative Tribunal 


In its first decision since it was 
created by the fourth General As- 
sembly, the United Nations Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal on July 1 or- 
dered the reinstatement of fifteen 
verbatim reporters who had ap- 
pealed dismissal from their posts or, 
alternatively, an order that they take 
an examination for newly-classified 
positions. 


Economic and Social Council 


Quick action by the Security 
Council to restore peace in Korea 
was welcome, said President Hernan 
Santa Cruz at the opening of the 
eleventh session of the Economic 
and Social Council at Geneva on 
July 3. Typically enough, he con- 
tinued, the conflict had broken out 
in an_ under-developed country 
where it was easier to exploit the 
nationalistic sentiments and general 
confusion that always resulted from 
misery. It was, therefore, up to the 
Economic and Social Council to 
multiply its efforts to attain such uni- 
versal economic co-operation as 
wou!d really promote better living 
standards everywhere, and thus elimi- 
nate, in the future, these breeding 
grounds for conflict. 


The conditions under which the 
session was meeting, said Sir A. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, First Vice- 
President, made the Council’s task 
more difficult. But they also made 
it more urgent. He was convinced 
that every single delegate present 
had an earnest desire to contribute 
to the achievement of the aims for 
which the Economic and Social 
Council had been established. He 
urged redoubled efforts and said he 
foresaw a time when “the Security 
Council would meet rarely and the 
Economic and Social Counci! would 
be in almost permanent session.” 

Fernand Dehousse, Second Vice- 
President, said, in addressing the first 
meeting, that “international co-opera- 
tion requires an endless patience.” 
He would like to see, said Mr. De- 
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housse, a phrase to this effect en- 
graved on the entrances of all the 
buildings where international confer- 
ences were held. 

The session opened with three 
Council members absent—the repre- 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. A cable from 
the Soviet delegation informed the 
Secretary-General that it could not 
participate as long as the “Kuomin- 
tang” representative was present. 

After the opening speeches, the 
Council adopted a 51-point agenda, 
and proceeded to take up the items 
on narcotic drugs. 


Trusteeship 


Progress in two Pacific Trust 
Territories was reviewed by the 
Trusteeship Council. Each is inhab- 
ited by island peoples, and each 
suffered such wartime destruction 
that resettlement and rehabilitation 
has delayed postwar development. 
The difficulties of recovery were em- 
phasized by Australia in its admin- 
istrative report on New Guinea, 
where hundreds of war-devastated 
villages have been rebuilt during the 
past two years. Many indigenous in- 
habitants, Australia reported, have 
been resettled and compensated for 
war losses. The Council, recogniz- 
ing the Administration’s difficulties, 
found much remained to be accom- 
plished and urged that the pace of 
advancement be quickened. In par- 
ticular, it recommended considera- 
tion of measures to give the indi- 
genous inhabitants a distinct national 
status and expansion of health and 
educational services. 

The Council found a brighter pic- 
ture in the Pacific Islands Trust Ter- 
ritory. It commended the United 
States Administration for the prog- 
ress of 1948-49, all the more notable 
because of the scattered nature of 
the territory. Various recommenda- 
tions were made, however, for the 
continued advancement of the 54,000 
Micronesian inhabitants: passage of 
organic legislation for the territory; 
continued efforts to diversify econ- 
omy and an improved taxation sys- 
tem. The Council hoped that women 
would play a larger part in island 
affairs and that consideration would 
be given to the greater use of radio 
as a media of mass education. Final- 
ly, the Council, reiterating an earlier 
recommendation, hoped it might be 
possible to establish the seat of gov- 


ernment (now at Guam) within the 
territory itself. 


Ewe Question 


A question of vital concern to 
more than one million indigenous 
inhabitants of West Africa was taken 
up by the Trusteeship Council on 
July 5—the petition of the Ewe tribe 
now divided between the Trust Ter- 
ritories of British and French Togo- 
land, and the Gold Coast colony for 
unification. This movement, accord- 
ing to the Council’s Visiting Mission 
to West Africa, has reached “the 
force and dimensions of a nationalis- 
tic movement” and urged an early 
solution in the interests of peace 
and stability. Since the Mission’s 
visit to the two Togolands the French 
and British administrations have sub- 
mitted to the Council their joint ob- 
servations, stating that the wishes of 
the entire population of both terri- 
tories must be ascertained before a 
solution can be found. In addition 
to considering these views the Coun- 
cil also heard oral statements from 
three tribal leaders. 


Israel 


A footnote was added to a tragic 
chapter of United Nations history 
on June 14 when the Government 
of Israel paid in full the claim of 
the United Nations for monetary 
reparation in connection with the 
assassination of Count Folke Berna- 
dotte. Countess Bernadotte, widow 
of the murdered mediator, had en- 
tered no claim against Israel. With 
its remittance of $54,628 —.the 
amount requested by the Secretary- 
General for funeral and administra- 
tive expenses — Israel also expressed 
sincere regret that “the dastardly 
assassination took place on Israeli 
territory and that despite all its ef- 
forts, the criminals have gone un- 
detected.” Giving an account of its 
investigations, Israel said that the 
difficulties had been “insuperable,” 
but that it did not regard the case 
as closed. 


Eritrea 


Three different proposals for the 
future of Eritrea were advanced by 
members of the Commission on 
Eritrea which, on June 28, issued 
its report on its investigations in the 
former Italian colony. Briefly, these 
proposals which represent the indi- 
vidual views of Commission mem- 
bers, are: (1) that Eritrea should be 
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federated with neighboring Ethiopia 
under the sovereignty of the Ethio- 
pian crown; (2) that the entire ter- 
ritory, except for the Western Prov- 
ince, should be reunited with 
Ethiopia, the Western Province re- 
maining under British administration 
for a limited period; and, (3) a ten- 
year period of Trusteeship, pending 
the complete Eritrean independence. 
The first proposal was jointly sug- 
gested by the delegations of Burma 
and South Africa, the second by 
Norway, and the third by Guate- 
mala and Pakistan. The Commis- 
sion’s report was the result of a 
three months’ tour of the territory 
last winter, during which it heard 
the views of all sections of the popu- 
lation. Ethiopia, Egypt, France, 
Italy and the United Kingdom were 
also consulted. The report will be 
considered by the General Assem- 
bly’s fifth session. 


ILO 


The thirty-third annual conference 
of the International Labor Organi- 
zation concluded a month-long ses- 
sion on July 1 during which two 
countries — the Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia and Viet- 
nam — were admitted to full mem- 
bership. Work of the conference in- 
cluded preliminary planning of 
international standards for collective- 
bargaining machinery on which final 
action is to be taken next year. A 
recommendation setting up interna- 
tional standards for adult vocational 
training was unanimously adopted. 
Other resolutions concerned full em- 
ployment and equal pay for men and 
women. 


Charter Anniversary 


To a meeting in San Francisco on 
June 26, commemorating the fifth 
anniversary of the signing of the 
Charter, Secretary-General Lie wrote 
that the friendship and support of 
men and women everywhere were 
“all the more necessary when the 
world organization and the world 
itself are going through a crisis.” The 
present crisis, he declared, would be 
surmounted as previous crises had 
been if the members of the Security 
Council revived the “San Francisco 
spirit” of 1945. The meeting was 
addressed by General Carlos P. 
Romulo, President of the General 
Assembly, who said that the su- 
preme challenge of the present was 
the demand of most of mankind for 
freedom, social justice, and eco- 
nomic security. 
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Administrative Tribunal 
Takes First Decision 


The United Nations Administra- 
tive Tribunal, in its first decision 
since its creation last January, has 
ordered the reinstatement of fifteen 
verbatim reporters who had chal- 
lenged the action dismissing them 
from their posts or ordering them to 
take an examination for newly-classi- 
fied positions of editor-verbatim re- 
porters. 

The Tribunal, established by the 
General Assembly to hear and pass 
judgment on applications alleging 
non-observance of the terms of em- 
ployment contracts, ruled on June 
30 that the notices of termination 
were invalid since they were in con- 
flict with Staff Rule 104. This rule 
stipulates that the Administration in 
reducing staff or abolishing posts, 
must give “due consideration” to the 
“terms of appointments, competence 
and integrity, nationality from the 
point of view of geographical dis- 
tribution, and length of service.” 

In its finding, the Tribunal stated 
that its ruling was without deroga- 
tion to the right of the Administra- 
tion to give notice of termination on 
grounds of abolition or reduction of 
posts after full examination of the 
possibilities of transferring affected 
individuals to new posts or to other 
posts as prescribed in the Staff Rule. 

At the same time the Tribunal did 
not accept these contentions of the 
fifteen applicants: 

(1) That the Administration did 
not have the power to effect the 
abolition of posts provided in the 
1950 budget. The Tribunal held that 
the Administration had the power to 
make reductions in posts in order 
to observe due economy while pro- 
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viding adequately for the services of 
the United Nations and that this 
power cannot in any way be re- 
garded as affected by the provisions 
of the budget; 

(2) The Tribunal felt that while 
it would be a misuse of power to 
effect a fictitious substitution of one 
class of posts for another with the 
sole objective of terminating indivi- 
dual officers, it was not satisfied that 
this had been the case as alleged by 
the applicants; and 

(3) The Tribunal could not ac- 
cept the contention of the applicants 
that the Administration cannot vary 
the duties of officials’ contracts. On 
the contrary, the Tribunal held that, 
under Staff Rule 104, the Adminis- 
tration is required to propose the 
transfer of such officers to other 
duties as an alternative to termina- 
tion. 

The three members of the Tribu- 
nal who were present at this first 
hearing were: His Highness the Jam 
Saheb of Nawanagar (India), Presi- 
dent; Madame Paul Bastid (France) ; 
and Sir Sydney Caine (United King- 
dom). 





Anti-Scorpion Serum 
Is Tested by WHO 


In an effort to protect the children 
of Trinidad from scorpion stings, the 
foutrh largest cause of infant mortal- 
ity on that island, the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, regional office of 
the World Health Organization in 
Washington, D. C., is working with 
anti-scorpion serum for special tests. 
The need was first brought to the at- 
tention of Dr. Benjamin D. Blood, 
Chief of the Veterinary Public 
Health Service of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau. 

He agreed to obtain a supply of 
anti-scorpion serum from the Butan- 
tan Institute in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
which produces serums against the 
venoms of snakes, tarantulas, and 
other spiders, and scorpions. Dr. 
Blood also arranged for scorpions to 
be sent to the Butantan Institute for 
checking. 
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JUNE 19—JULY 5 


General Assembly 


International Law Commission 

Second session (in Geneva) 

JUNE 19-JULY 5 

Nurnberg principles: discussions concluded; prin- 
ciples formulated. 

law of Treaties: revised working paper by 
J. Brierly requested. 

Draft Code of Offences: discussion begun. 


Administrative Tribunal 


JUNE 29-30 

Verbatim reporters: fifteen verbatim reporters 
ordered reinstated. (A/CN.5/Decisions/Cases. 
1-15/1). 


Security Council 


473RD MEETING—JUNE 25 

Korean question: U.S. draft resol, with U.K. 
amend., (S/1501) calling for immediate cessa- 
tion of hostilities, adopted by 9-0, with 1 abst. 
(Yugoslavia). 

474TH MEETING—JUNE 27 

Korean question: U.S. draft resol., recommend- 
ing that Members furnish assistance to Republic 
of Korea, adopted by 7-1 (Yugoslavia), with 
co and Egypt not participating (S/1508/Rev. 


475TH MEETING—JUNE 30 
Korean question: resol. S/1508/Rev.1 accepted 
by India; abst. declared by Egypt. 


Economic and Social Council 


Eleventh session (in Geneva) 


1ST MEETING—JULY 3 
Session opened. Agenda (E/1689) adopted. 


2ND MEETING—JULY 4 

Narcotic drugs: Indonesia invited to become 
party to Protocol of Nov. 19, 1948; prop. invit- 
ing principal opium-producing countries to 
meet as joint cttee. on Aug. 14 adopted by 
14-0, with 1 abst. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 
Third session (in Montevideo) 


JUNE 19-21 

Trade: Exec.-Secy. requested to study ways of 
promoting trade between Lat. Amer. and Ev- 
rope, in co-op. with ECE, and requested to 
study specific products in intra-regional trade. 
Transport: Exec.-Secy. requested to consult with 
Inter-Amer. ECOSOC to prepare study on mari- 
time shipping. 

Agric. credits: Lat. Amer. countries requested 
to provide information on such institutions, and 
ECLA/FAO Unit requested to present study; 
ECLA/FAO Unit requested to arrange meeting 
of experts in Central America. 

Foreign invest.: Lat. Amer. govts. requested to 
provide data, and U.N. requested to continue 
studies. 

Internal use of capifal: ECLA secretariat re- 
quested to study series of questions. 

Domestic finan. resources: Exec.-Secy. requested 
to compile inform. for next session. 

Econ. development: ten-point resol. adopted. 
Immigration: Exec.-Secy. in co-op. with spec. 
agencies, requested to prepare series of studies. 
Tech. assistance: prop. recommending that Secty- 
Gen. utilize ECLA secretariat and that ECLA 
Exec.-Secy. make lists of resources available 
adopted. 

Agric. products: Exec.-Secy. requested to make 
selective studies of certain products. 
Inter-Amer. ECOSOC: need for co-ord. with 
ECLA stressed. 
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Educ. needs: Exec.-Secy., in co-op. with UNES- 
CO, requested to study Lat. Amer. needs. 
Languages: Portuguese made official language. 
Next session: Mexico City decided upon as site 
of fourth session. 

Session concluded. 


Trusteeship Council 


Seventh session 

12TH MEETING—JUNE 19 

Pacific Trust Territory: exam. of annual U.S. 
report begun. 

13TH MEETING—JUNE 20 

Pacific Trust Territory: general observations on 
U.S. admin. made by members. 

Ad hoc Cttee. on Petitions: report (T/L.88) ap- 
proved unanim. 

14TH MEETING—JUNE 22 

Pacific Trust Territory: general observations con- 
cluded, four-member cttee. appointed to draft 
report. 

15TH MEETING—JUNE 23 

British Togoland: exam. of annual report (T/ 
710-11) begun. 

16TH MEETING—JUNE 26 

British Togoland: general observations on ad- 
min. begun. 

17TH MEETING—JUNE 27 

French Togoland: exam. of annual report begun. 
18TH MEETING—JUNE 28 

New Guinea: report of drafting cttee. (T/L.90) 
on 1948-49 admin. considered. 

British Togoland: general observations by mem- 
bers concluded. 

French Togoland: general observations contin- 
ved. 


19TH MEETING—JUNE 29 
French Togoland: general observations conclud- 
ed. 


Committee on Administrative Unions 


JUNE 20, 22-23, 27, 29-30 


British Togoland-Gold Coast: decision taken 
that little useful purpose would be served by 
study at this stage. 


Tanganyika-Kenya-Uganda: East Africa Inter- 
Territorial Organization examined, draft report 
completed. 


Ruanda-Urundi-Belgian Congo: draft report 
completed. 

New Guinea-Papua: draft report completed. 
First reading of all draft reports concluded. 


International Court of Justice 


JUNE 27-28 

Peace treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania: 
public hearings on second phase of advisory 
opinion; U.S., U.K., and Secty-Gen.’s (by Dr. 
Ivan Kerno) statements. 


ae) 
JULY 1 


International Labor Conference (in Geneva): 
33rd session concluded. 


UNESCO 


JUNE 26 
Conf. on Educ. and Technology (in Paris). 


JULY 3 
Conf. on Population Problems affecting Intl. 
Understanding (in Paris). 


NGO Meeting Urged 


To Face ‘Realities’ 


A resolution urging the widest 
possible publicity for Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie’s ten-point peace 
program was adopted by the Fourth 
Conference on International Non- 
Governmental Organizations on June 
28, at the conclusion of a three-day 
meeting in Geneva. 

The Conference, called by the 
United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information, was attended by 206 
delegates, representing 103 organiza- 
tions. In his opening address, Tor 
Gjesdal, Principal Director of the 
Department of Public Information, 
urged that political realities be 
squarely faced in considering United 
Nations information problems. 

“We should not try to escape from 
the unpleasant political realities sur- 
rounding the organization in these 
crucial years,” said Mr. Gjesdal. “We 
must go on explaining and re-ex- 
plaining that the United Nations has 
not proved to be an unsatisfactory 
instrument as many allege—that it 
is the use of it which leaves much 
to be desired.” 

The Conference elected as its offi- 
cers Georges Thélin, President of 
Semi - Official and Private Interna- 
tional Organizations in Geneva, 
Chairman; Jean Dupuy, President of 
the World Federation of United Na- 
tions Associations, Vice-Chairman; 
and James Orrick, Chief of the Non- 
Governmental Organizations Section 
of the United Nations Department of 
Public Information, Secretary. 

After its opening session, the Con- 
ference formed regional working 
parties, each of which formulated 
recommendations for approval at the 
final plenary meeting on June 28. 
Among the resolutions adopted by 
the plenary meeting was a request to 
the Department of Public Informa- 
tion to set up a small committee of 
experts to study education about the 
United Nations in its widest meaning, 
including popular education. 

In its resolution supporting the 
Secretary -General’s program, the 
Conference declared that, “faithful 
to the principles of international co- 
operation defined in the Charter of 
San Francisco,” it requested “the 
widest possible publicity be given by 
non-governmental organizations as 
well as by the Department of Public 
Information to Mr. Trygve Lie’s 
memorandum.” 
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This calendar is an abridged version of the Monthly 
Calendar of International Conferences, published on 
the first of each month by the Department of Con- 


Section |—United Nations 
Meetings in Session 


since 


1946 

Jan. 17 Security Council....... INTERIM HQ. 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee ...INTERIM HQ. 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 


INTERIM HQ. 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Committee 
INTERIM AQ. 
1947 
March 24 Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments he INTERIM HQ. 


Nov. 21 United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans. .............. Aes GENEVA 

1948 

June 14 Ad hoc Committee of the United Na- 


tions Special Committee on the Balkans 
ATHENS 


June 15 United Nations Commission for India 
and Pakistan. (N.b.—The powers and respon- 
sibilities of UNCIP have been transferred 
to the United Nations Representative in 
India and Pakistan) .....ccccccceu. NEW DELHI 

1949 

Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine...GENEVA and JERUSALEM 

Jan. 29 United Nations Comententon for Indo- 
nesia ee DJAKARTA 

Feb. 2 United ‘ele ‘Guniaiieaies on Korea 


Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 


ganization in Palestine JERUSALEM 
1950 
Jan. 16 Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly : INTERIM HQ. 


March 27 United Nations iii Council for 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Ital- 
ian Administration 

MOGADISCIO ee 

April 5 United Nations Visiting Mission 

Trust Territories in the Pacific... PACIFIC "AREA 


April 11 United Nations Advisory Council in 


Libya : TRIPOLI (LIBYA) 
June 1 Trusteeship Council—7th session 
INTERIM HQ. 
June 1 Administrative Tribunal—Ist session 
INTERIM HQ. 
June 5 International Law Comntiosion~Sat ses- 
sion ; wshsassaeeiovessns 


June 15 Aieney Connie on Aduialeteetinve 
and Budgetary Questions. .............INTERIM HQ. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


July 3 Administrative Committee on Co-ordin- 
ation, Technical Assistance Board—Working 
Party on Administrative and Financial Ques- 
tions ww LAKE SUCCESS 


July 3 Economic ‘ont Social Council—11th ses- 
sion er .. GENEVA 


July 3 Economic Ciiilin en Gene-the 
ber Committee—Working Party on More Ra- 
tional Utilization of Wood... .. GENEVA 


July 5 Administrative Committee on Co-ordin- 
ation—Consultative Committee on Adminis- 
trative Questions INTERIM HQ. 


July 10 Administrative Committee on Co-ordin- 

(tentative) ation—Technical Assistance Board 
GENEVA 

July 10 Economic Commission for Europe— 


Inland penne ne Party 
GRE TOIOUIE cessor GENEVA 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


July 19 Economic Commission for Europe — 
Inland Transport Committee—Ad hoc Work- 
ing Party on Main Ihecscnieiencsi Traffic Ar- 
is eee 7 ; GENEVA 


Aug. 7 Commitee on Contributions 
INTERIM HQ. 


Aug. 8 Economic Commission for Europe—Coal 
(tentative) Committee — Allocations Working 
Party GENEVA 


Aug. 18 Special Comins on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73(e) of the Charter 


INTERIM HQ. 
Aug. 21 Commission on Narcotic Drugs—5th 
session* ow/NTERIM HQ. 


Aug. 22 Sinnenie. “‘Comahiion for Europe— 
(tentative) Coal Committee GENEVA 


Sept. 5 Sub-Commission on Statistical Sam- 
pling—4th session ‘a INTERIM HQ. 


Sept. 14 Economic Commission for Europe — 
Inland Transport Committee—Sub-Committee 
on Road Transport wcteetnscesrneaesssesl CEE OO 


Sept. 15 United Nations Seminar on Public 
Personnel Management INTERIM HQ. 


Sept. 18 Economic Commission for Europe — 
Inland Transport Committee—Sub-Committee 
on Rail Transport . GENEVA 


Sept. 19 Economic Ciienitaion for Europe — 
Inland Transport Committee........... cou GENEVA 


Sept. 18 General Assembly—5th session 
INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. Advisory Committee on Adminisirative 
and Budgetary Questions... INTERIM HQ. 


Sept. 28 Economic Commission for Europe — 
(tentative) Electric Power Committee .. GENEVA 


Sept. United Nations International Children’s 
(tentative) Emergency Fund—Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Budget INTERIM HQ. 


Sept. United Nations International Children’s 
(tentative) Emergency Fund—Programme Com- 
mittee INTERIM HQ. 


Sept. United Nations International Children’s 
(tentative) Emergency Fund Executive Board 
INTERIM HQ. 


Sept. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
(tentative) Far East—Joint Working Party with 
UNESCO on Educational and Scientific Mater- 
ials ; ... BANGKOK 


Oct. 1 Asian teahing ‘Conte on ‘Seenenle Ap- 
(tentative) praisal of Development Projects 
PAKISTAN 


Oct. 2 Economic Commission for Europe—Steel 
COIN Ge oe GENEVA 


Oct. 9 Economic Connsieaien “to Europe—in- 
land Transport Committee—Ad hoc Working 
Party on Co-ordination of transport GENEVA 


Oct. 9 Social Welfare Fellowship Programme— 
Meeting of Training Experts... GENEVA 


Oct. 18 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
land Transport Committee—Ad hoc Working 
Party on Currency Problems. GENEVA 


Oct. 23 Economic Commission pa Europe—Tim- 
(tentative) ber Committee .. .GENEVA 
Oct. 31 Permanent Central Opium Board—5é6th 
session Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body— 
34th session—4th joint session of PCOB and 
NDSB .. GENEVA 


Nov. intestine oe <olentinn ‘Commins for In- 
ternational Commodity Arrangements 

TORQUAY (U.K.) 

Nov. 7 . Economic Commission for Europe—Coal 


(tentative) Committee — Allocations Working 
I ss sacssececeveccantecestetasicccsrtecasset ceeeercveasd 





* Possibility of postponement by ECOSOC at 
eleventh session to Jan. 1951. 


ference and General Services. 
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Further 
can be obtained by writing to the Planning Section, 
Conference Division. 


Nov. 7 Economic Commission for Europe—Iin- 
land Transport Committee—Ad hoc Working 
Party on Prevention of Road Accidents 

GENEVA 


Nov. 13 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
dustry and Materials Committee—Conference 
on Building Research vom GENEVA 

Nov. 15 Ad hoc Committee on Slavery—2nd 
| ee INTERIM HQ. 


Nov. 21 Seinanie Counniosion for Europe — 
(tentative) Meetings of the Coal Committee 
GENEVA 


Nov. United Nations International Children’s 
(tentative) Emergency Fund—Committee on Ad- 

ministrative Budget INTERIM HQ. 
Nov. United Nations International Children’s 
(tentative) Emergency Fund—Programme Com- 

mittee INTERIM HQ. 
Nov. United Nations International Children’s 


(tentative) Emergency Fund—Executive Board 
INTERIM HQ. 


Section Il—Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Aug. 28 Joint Committee of Experts with WHO 
on Industrial Hygiene GENEVA 

Nov. 15 Governing Body—1I13th session 

(tentative) GENEVA 


Autumn 1950 Committee on Work in Planta- 
tions—Ist session ... UNDETERMINED 


FAO 


July 10 International Meeting on Dairy Tech- 
nology . cue READING (U.K.) 


July 19 Meeting er hain Experts on Land 
and Water Conservation and Utilization 
AMSTERDAM 


July Working Party on Biological and Chem- 
(tentative) ical Methods of Weed Control 

STOCKHOLM 

Aug. 7 Conference on Land Utilization in Trop- 

ical and Sub-Tropical Countries 

NUWARRA ELIYA (CEYLON) 

Aug. 25 European Forestry and Forest Prod- 

ucts Commission — Statistical Working Party 

GENEVA 

Aug. 28 European naniiee and Forest Prod- 

ucts Commission .. ... GENEVA 

Sept. 15 Council—10th session ..... WASHINGTON 

(tentative) (tentative) 

Sept. 17 Meeting of Fisheries Technologists 

BERGEN (NORWAY) 

Sept. Technical Committee on Physiological Re- 

quirements of Nutrients ..WASHINGTON 


Oct. 9 Latin American Meeting on Livestock 


(tentative) Production 
TURRIALBA (COSTA RICA) 


Oct. Asia and Pacific Forestry and Forest 
Products Commission ..... cme BANGKOK 
Nov. Latin American Forestry and Forest Prod- 


(tentative) ucts Commission 
SANTIAGO (CHILE) 


UNESCO 


July 12 Seminar on “The Teaching of Geogra- 
phy as a Means of SHOES International 
Understanding” ae .. MONTREAL 

July 12 Seminar on “The hmmnvennts of 
Textbooks, Particularly of History Books’’ 

BRUSSELS 

July 24 Seminar on the Role of Public and 


School Libraries in Adult Education 
MALMO (SWEDEN) 
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early July Committee on Abstracting of Physics 
LONDON 

early July Committee of Experts on Univer- 
sities and International Understanding..PARIS 


July Seminar on Education Activities in Inter- 
National Work Camps 
ROYAUMONT (FRANCE) 


Aug. 21 Meeting of Administrators of Workers 
Educational Exchange Programmes PARIS 


Aug. 24 Education for International Under- 
standing—Meeting of Experts on Convention 
on Education for International Peace and 
Security PARIS 


Aug. Temporary International Council for Ed- 
ucational Reconstruction—Standing Committee 
PARIS 


late Aug. International Voluntary Work Camps 
Co-ordinating Committee PARIS 


Sept. 11 International Meeting of Associations 
for the Advancement of Science PARIS 


early Sept. Round Table Discussion Between 
Members of International Sociological Asso- 
ciation and of International Political Science 
Association on Effect of Ethnic Structure on 
International Relations SWITZERLAND 


mid-Sept. Post Camp Reunion of Volunteers 
NEAR PARIS 


Sept. Temporary International Council for Edu- 
cational Reconstruction—Provision of Audio- 
visual Aids : PARIS 


Sept. Temporary International Council for Edu- 
cational Reconstruction—Committee on Books 
for Devastated Countries PARIS 


late Sept. International Conference to Consider 
Establishment of a Committee for the Co-or- 
dination of International Congresses in En- 
gineering Sciences PARIS 


Oct. 9 Meeting of Representatives of Interna- 
tional Youth Organizations to Study Ways 
and Means of Associating Young People 
with UNESCO’S Programme PARIS 


Oct. 23 Education for International Under- 
standing — Meeting of Experts on History 


Teaching ; PARIS 
Oct. 23 Meeting of Experts on Improvement 
of Textbooks PARIS 
early Oct. International Voluntary Work Camps 
Co-ordinating Committee PARIS 
early Oct. Committee of Experts on Copyright 
WASHINGTON 


Oct. Working Party on Fellowships PARIS 
Oct. Committee of Experts on Radio PARIS 
Oct. Standing Committee for Monuments and 

Archeological Excavations : PARIS 
Oct. Meeting on Factory Case Studies . PARIS 
Oct. Meeting of the Co-ordination Committee 


of the International Organization of Social 
Sciences PARIS 
Oct. Meeting of Experts on the Administration 
of Fellowships PARIS 
Oct. Committee of Experts on Archeoloaical 
Sites PARIS 
Oct. Temporary International Council for Edu- 
cational Reconstruction—Working Party on the 
Needs of Organizations Concerned with Adu!t 


Education ‘ PARIS 
late Oct. Consultative Committee on Adu!t Ed- 
ucation PARIS 


Nov. 6 Committee of Experts on Technical 
Facilities of Press, Film and Radio... PARIS 
Nov. 16 Committee of Experts on the Use of 


Radio and Film for Fundamental Education 
PARIS 


ICAO 
Oct. 10 Rules of the Air and Traffic Control 
Divisional Meeting—4th session ... MONTREAL 


Nov. Airworthiness and Operations Division— 

Special Joint Meeting on Climb Requirements 

MONTREAL 

Nov. Middle East Regional Air Navigation 
(tentative) Meeting—2nd session 

UNDETERMINED 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Sept. 6 Board of Governors—5th Annual — 
ing s ARIS 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
Sept. 6 Board of Governors—5th Annual . 
ing ‘ oe PARIS 
INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 
UNION 
Meeting in Session 
Apr. 1 Second International High Frequency 
Broadcasting Conference......RAPALLO (ITALY) 
Forthcoming Meetings 
Aug. 21 Administrative Council—5th session 


GENEVA 
Sept. 1 Extraordinary Administrative Radio 
Conference THE HAGUE 


WHO 


July 10 Pan American Sanitary Bureau—Joint 
Meeting with the Inter-American Hospital 
Association—Workshop on Principles of Teach- 
ing and Supervision of Nursing 


SANTIAGO (CHILE) 
Aug. 7 Expert Group Meeting on School Health 


GENEVA 
Aug. 28 Joint Committee of Experts with ILO 
on Industrial Hygiene GENEVA 


Sept. 4 Regional Committee for Eastern Medi- 
terranean ISTANBUL 


Sept. 8 Regional Conference on Statistics 
ISTANBUL 


Sept. 11 Expert Committee on Mental Health 
PARIS 
Sept. 20 Pan American Sanitary Organization 
—Executive Committee—IIth session 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
Sept. 22 Regional Committee for South East 
Asia—3rd_ session COLOMBO (CEYLON) 
Sept. 25 Regional Committee for the Americas 
2nd session CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
Sept. 25 Pan American Sanitary Organization 
Directing Council—4th session 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


Sept. Regional Committee for Eastern Mediter- 


ranean owe AANKARA 
Sept. 11 Expert Committee on Tuberculosis 
COPENHAGEN 


Sept. Committee for the Study of Chemothera- 
peutics in Tuberculosis COPENHAGEN 
Sept. Expert Committee on Venereal Infections— 
Sub-Committee on Serology and Laboratory 
Aspects PARIS 
(tentative) 

Oct. 4 Expert Committee on Insecticides—2nd 
session GENEVA 
Oct. 2 Thirteenth Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
Oct. 11 Pan American Sanitary Organization— 


Executive Committee—1I2th session 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


Oct. Expert Committee on International Regu- 
(tentative) lations and Quarantine GENEVA 


Nov. 6 Pan American Sanitary Bureau—3rd 
Pan American Brucellosis Congress 

WASHINGTON 

Nov. 6 Expert Advisory Panel on Brucellosis 

WASHINGTON 

Nov. 18 First Council of the Nutrition Insti- 
tute of Central America and Panama 

SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA (tentative) 


Nov. 19 4th Meeting of the Nutrition Institute 
of Central America and Panama 


SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 


Nov. Malaria Conference in Equatorial Africa 
AFRICA 


Nov. Expert Committee on Malaria... AFRICA 


IRO 
Oct. 9 General Council—6th session GENEVA 


Oct. 9 Executive Committee—8th session 
GENEVA 


ITO 
(Interim Committee) 


Sept. 28 General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—Tariff Negotiations ..... TORQUAY (U.K.) 


Nov. 2 Meeting of the Contracting Parties to 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
5th session .. TORQUAY (U.K.) 


Mr. Lie’s Statement 
on New Headquarters 


United Nations Headquarters will 
begin to be transferred from the 
Interim Headquarters at Lake Suc- 
cess to the new Permanent Head- 
quarters in New York City at the 
end of December, and perhaps some 
members of the Secretariat will be 
transferred before that time, Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie told a press 
conference on June 23. 


“The address of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations will 
be the new Headquarters building 
from January 1,” he said. “If rooms 
are not ready for everyone, we shall 
have to let them stay somewhere 
else. As soon as we have the space 
and the offices in order, people will 
be transferred. There will be a short 
delay for some of the technical peo- 
ple, I believe.” 

To provide for meetings until the 
second new unit at Permanent Head- 
quarters is completed, four rooms 
in the building at Flushing Meadow 
are being adapted for the purpose. 
Three are being equipped with facil- 
ities for simultaneous interpretation. 
There are also three or four rooms 
for meetings in the New York City 
buildings, it was pointed out by 
Shamaldharee Lall, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General in charge of Confer- 
ence and General Services. 

“However, it will be necessary to 
curtail the number of meetings, be- 
cause the accommodations will not 
be adequate,” said Mr. Lall. “We 
will have to try to move meetings 
to Geneva as far as is practicable, 
but I cannot say to what extent. 
That will have to be worked out.” 


General Assembly Building 


The Secretary-General on June 30 
signed an $11,000,000 contract for 
the construction of the General 
Assembly building—the last of three 
main units of the Permanent Head- 
quarters in Manhattan. 


The contract, signed in the Sec- 
retary-General’s office at Lake Suc- 
cess, also includes the last half of a 
1,500 car garage now under con- 
struction on two levels beneath the 
headquarters buildings. Lou R. Cran- 
dall, President of Fuller, Turner, 
Walsh and Slattery, signed on behalf 
of four New York construction firms 
which have combined their resources 
for the project. 


U. N. B.—July 15, 1950 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 
The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 


Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librarie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9? 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,“ Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 


Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle.” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 
Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 
Jajason Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie's Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Israel: 


Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 


Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-B, 


Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 
Road, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 


Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacion de Editoriales, 
Prof. Hector D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzec Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 





Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 





NATIONAL 
INCOME STATISTICS 
OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
1938-1948 


This second volume on national income sta- 
tistics to be issued by the Statistical Office of 
the United Nations includes for the first time 
the complete social accounts for 12 countries, 
as well as the latest detailed statistics of na- 
tional income and expenditure for 32 countries 
for the period 1938-1948. 

Summary tables show the components of 
national income by distributive shares and in- 
dustrial origin, and the breakdown of gross 
national product by consumption and invest- 
ment categories. The historical series have been 
extended to include national income estimates 
from the third quarter of the 19th century, and 
estimates of national income and per capita 
income in constant prices for 17 countries are 


included. 


CONTENTS 
Preface 
Introduction 
Conceptual Problems 
Survey of National Income Statistics for 
Thirty-Two Countries, 1938-1948. 
. Adjustments for International Compara- 
bility 
Summary Tables of National Income by 
Components 


Appendices 
National Income of Various Countries 
1. National Income Estimates to 1918 
2. National Income Estimates, 1919- 
1948 
3. Other Estimates of National Income 
Estimates of National Income in Constant 
Prices, 1938-1948 
Exchange Rates, 1938-1948 


(U. N. Publications Sales No. 1950. XVII. 2) 249 pp. 
Paperbound edition: $2.50; 17/6 Stg.; Swiss francs 10.00 
Clothbound edition: $3.50; 25//- Stg.; Swiss francs 14.00 


Available in national currencies from U.N. Sales Agents. 
A French edition is in preparation. 








